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4 Public Utilities Fortnightly 
ANOTHER ADVANCE FROM B&W RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 





S96 “ELECTR AC WTLLirie w 


ressure-Fired 
boilers 


Higher boiler efficiency, lower auxiliary power 
demands, better operating control, and lower 
maintenance costs — these are some of the 
reasons why B&W’s pressurized-furnace de- 
sign is gaining wide acceptance by power 
companies. At present, 26 electric utilities 
throughout the country—as well as a number 
of industrial plants — have in service or on 
order B&W pressure-fired boilers serving a 
a total generating capacity of more than 
6,000,000 kw. Comprising this total are Radi- 
ant. Open-Pass. Integral-Furnace and Stirling 
units having individual steam capacities rang- 
ing between 200,000 and 1,370,000 pounds 
per hour. Steam-drum design pressures range 
to 2700 psi and throttle steam temperatures 
to 1100 F. Fuels include gas, oil and coal— 
and many units are multi-fuel burning, 
Already, several years of intensive operat- 





ing experience stand.behind B&W’s pressur- 
ized-furnace design. Actual operating units 
fired with pulverized or crushed coal, includ- 
ing both slag tap and dry ash removal, serve 
an installed generating capacity of over 
1,000,000 kw. 

To effect still greater economies in power 
generation, pressure-firing is often used in 
combination with various other cost-saving 
features resulting from B&W’s Research and 
Development program. These include high 
pressures and temperatures, divided furnaces, 
cyclone steam separators, gas recirculation, 
and Cyclone Furnace firing. 

We'll be glad to talk over the details of 
these features in terms of your company’s fu- 
ture requirements. The Babcock & Wilcox 
Company, Boiler Division, 161 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





BABCOCK 





& WILCOX 
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B&W Pressure-Fired Boilers 
For a Total Generating Capacity of 
Over 6,000,000 kw 


Appalachian Electric Power Company e Arkansas Power & Light Company e Central 
Louisiana Electric Company e Central Power & Light Company (Texas) e City of Lansing, 
Michigan e San Antonio City Public Service Board « Commonwealth Edison Company e 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Incorporated e Dallas Power & Light Company e 
Houston Lighting & Power Company e Indiana & Michigan Electric Company e« Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Company e Ohio Edison Company « Ohio Power Company e Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company e Phila- _ 

delphia Electric Company e Public Serv- 

ice Company of New Mexico e Public 

Service Company of Northern Illinois 

e Public Service Company of Oklahoma 

e Public Service Electric & Gas Company 

e Southwestern Gas & Electric Company 

e Texas Electric Service Company e Texas 

Power & Light Company e Tucson Gas, 

Electric Light & Power Corporation e 

West Texas Utilities Company e Wis- 

consin Power & Light Company 


COST-SAVING FEATURES 


1. Increased boiler efficiency. 

2. Reduced fan power consumption. 

3. Lower maintenance costs. 

4. Greater operating reliability. 

5. Decreased stack losses. 

6. Simplified outlet duct and stack 

arrangement. 

Pressure-Firing, Gas Recirculation, Cyclone Steam Separators, 
Divided Furnace and Rebeat are some of the features of this 
B&W Radiant Boiler now under construction at a new plant of 
a leading eastern electric company. Rated steam capacity — 
1,370,000 lb. per br. Design pressure — 2050 psi. Pressure at 


superbeater outlet—1850 psi. Final steam temperature—1000 ——— 
F. Rebeat to 1000 F, 


G-$52T 
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HE “new atmosphere” in Washing- 

ton is being variously appraised by 
different circles of our economic, political, 
and business life as a nation. It seems te 
be generally agreed that businessmen, as 
a class, will find a less hostile, if not 
downright congenial, climate in Wash- 
ington following a good many years of 
having stones thrown at them, figurative- 
ly, nearly every time they went near the 
place. 


How will business react to this change ? 
Certain business leaders are advising 
caution. Assuming that business is 
emerging from the “doghouse,” they are 
being advised to behave like anybody else 
who has been in the “doghouse,” so to 
speak, for the full period of Rip Van 


Winkle’s long sleep. 


As Donald F, Carpenter of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company said in 
a recent address to the Delaware Cham- 
ber of Commerce (digested in the “What 
Others Think” section of this issue, page 
119), business will be “distinctly on pro- 
bation.” Carpenter points out that the 
antibusiness attitude has become such a 
well-established pattern that there is an 





H, P. LIVERSIDGE 
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ingrained tendency or habit on the part 
of all other groups to subject business to 
critical observation. Organized labor will 
keep its spotlight on the business com- 
munity and on business labor leadership. 
Members of the defeated party will cer- 
tainly not overlook any industry flaws or 
shortcomings. Consumer groups will 
watch carefully any real or fancied con- 
nection between business policies and 
the cost of living. 


It is probably for this reason, as well 
as considerations of fiscal responsibility, 
that scores of incoming Congressmen to 
the new 83rd Congress are raising a go- 
slow signal on moves to cut the govern- 
ment’s tax take. This is surprising, in 
view of the lively issue waged last fall by 
the successful majority on the need for 
cutting taxes. A recent Associated Press 
poll shows that 54 per cent of the House 
members and 74 per cent of the Senators 
are either flatly against major tax cuts 
now, or at least they want to wait until 
Federal spending has been brought into 
budget balance with expected revenues. 
The major tax reductions championed by 
the Republicans and not a few Democrats 
during the recent campaign may not 
come until 1954. 


uT there are other angles to this new 
Washington picture. Does not busi- 
ness leadership—particularly in the util- 
ity industries—have a definite responsi- 
bility to use the opportunity of a less hos- 
tile attitude in Washington to restore the 
good name and prestige of the utility 
business? For two long decades it has 
been the target and the whipping boy of 
socialist minded politicians with their own 
ideas as to future expansion of American 
utility services. 


THe leading article in this issue is a 
statement by a well-known and veteran 
leader of the electric utility industry, 1 
P. Liversipce, chairman of the board, 
Philadelphia Electric Company. This 
statement, in article form, was originally 
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@ They could be exchanging ideas on new 
financing . . . discussing the cost of new 
money . . . hearing an expert appraisal of 
long-term trends for utilities. 

Those present, in addition to the public 
utility executives, include experts from 
investment banking institutions, insur- 
ance companies, rating agencies—and 
from numerous other types of financial 
organizations. 

Yes, this is a typical Public Utility 


What goes on at this Round Table? 





‘‘Round Table” at the Irving. Last year 
alone, 145 representatives from 83 utility 
companies attended these sessions. 


These “Round Tables,” now going into 
their sixth year, are one of the ways we 
seek to serve the public utility industry. 
As specialists in this field, we are con- 
stantly on the lookout for ways to be of 
practical help. If your company has an 
unusual problem, that’s the kind of chal- 
lenge we welcome. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET .« 


Capital Funds over $121,000,000 


NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Total Resources over $1,300,000,000 
Wituram N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 


Ricuarp H. West, President 


Public Utilities Department—Tom P. WatKEr, Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





8 PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


made before a small railroad group in 
Philadelphia shortly after the election. 
But the message is so far-reaching that 
we knew it would be of interest and prove 
helpful to other utility industries as well. 


Mr. LIvERsIDGE is a native of Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, and an engineer 
graduate of Drexel Institute. He has 
been with the Edison Electric Light Com- 
pany (name changed to Philadelphia 
Electric Company in 1902) since 1898. 
He became vice president in 1924 and 
president in 1938, along with a number 
of affiliated companies. He has been 
chairman of the board since 1947. Mr. 
LIveErRSIDGE has long been active in pro- 
fessional, civic, and industrial activities. 


* * * * 


T may not be long before city-wide 

transit operations become extinct in a 
number of fairly large cities throughout 
the United States. Certainly the trend 
has been in that direction in cities of less 
than 60,000 population. Not long ago 
death struck at a transit system in 
Schenectady, New York. It was not a 
traffic mortality, except in a figurative 
sense. It was a financial or corporate 
fatality brought on by malnutrition, poor 
circulation, and remedial treatment too 
long delayed. 


Usinc the abandonment of the 
Schenectady system as an example, 
HERBERT BRATTER, Washington, D. C., 
author of business articles (in this issue 
beginning page 74), has collected a num- 
ber of responses to the question whether 
one-way streets might be one possible 
cure, or at least give some relief to our 
ailing transit industry, 


* * + + 


I" his article beginning on page 88, 
A. Bryan Marvin, of the public re- 
lations department of Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York, has made an 
analytical study of how the cartoonists 
view the utility industry. Public relations 
and publicity departments of public util- 
ity companies will find some valuable, as 
well as amusing, ideas in this article on 
the use of cartoons to tell the utility story. 
In addition to his account of the kind of 
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A. BRYAN MARVIN 


cartoons which are effective, the author 
has secured permission to reproduce a 
number of laughable samples from vari- 
ous humor magazines and other publica- 
tions. Mr. Marvin was educated at St. 
Marks and Yale. He came into the utility 
industry after two years’ service with the 
Stamford (Connecticut) Advocate. 


* * * * 


Ww we soon be getting a substantial 
proportion of the nation’s natural 
gas supply from the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico? The article beginning on page 
95 may provide some clew to the answer. 
One of the first laws to be passed by the 
Eisenhower administration is expected to 
be a return of the so-called tidelands, or 
at least offshore marginal areas, to the 
coastal states. Will this really mean much 
to the natural gas industry? Racpu S. 
CHILD, associate editor of the Fort- 
NIGHTLY, has collected some information 
about actual developments and produc- 
tion possibilities of natural gas in these 
tideland areas. Some of these programs 
embrace sensational feats of engineering 
plans. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out January 29th. 
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about how to meet today’s secretarial shortage? 


you won’t be after a revealing “‘production-plus”’ test* 


4 


on the new Remington Elbcli-conomy 


Yes, it’s done every day with the new Remington Electri- 
conomy—the electric typewriter that’s winning superlatives 
in business circles because it successfully and squarely meets 
today’s shortage of experienced secretaries and typists. 

And no wonder! The Electri-conomy’s speed increases 
typing production anywhere from 10 to 50% .. . its amazing 
ease of operation lightens typing loads for secretaries . . . its 
distinctive, uniform typescript creates new beauty and read- 
ability in correspondence, reports and documents. 

















“For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test 
right in your own office or FREE literature 
“TAKE A LETTER” (RE 8499) write Room 2583, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


* 


“EXPERIENCE HATH SHOWN .. .” 


Twenty years of history, legislation, and momentum of government opera- 
tion have left us with a plethora of government corporations pursuing activi- 
ties in competition with the citizen. As an instrument for ridding the body 
politic of all these, the author, Judge Willis E. Stone, suggests the adoption 
of a proposed 23rd amendment to the Constitution. A House Joint Resolu- 
tion was introduced in the last session of Congress to accomplish the enact- 
ment of such an amendment. Perhaps in a more favorable climate of the 
83rd Congress, the resolution will be reintroduced and some action taken. 
lt would provide that: "The government of the United States shall not en- 
gage in any business, professional, commercial, or industrial enterprise in 
competition with its citizens except as specified in the Constitution.” 


DO YOUR CUSTOMERS KNOW YOUR RATES ARE REGULATED? 


What publicity regulatory commissions get must come through the news 
items that concern company requests for rate increases. One utility recently 
decided to publicize the commission's question. Why? Because the com- 
pany found that only half of its customers had any idea that the company’s 
rates and charges were even requlated by a state commission! The com- 
pany thereupon decided to introduce regulatory explanation in its adver- 
tising. What the results have been, and how the plan was carried out is 
interestingly told by Boardman G. Getsinger, Jr. 


WHERE TO FIND MORE BUS RIDERS, MAYBE 


A couple of novel ideas for selling transit service have been tried in Los 
Angeles, California. These may open new vistas to fellow transit men in 
other cities which are deserving of further exploration. One idea is to 
“equalize the advantages of downtown shopping for both passenger car 
rider and shopper. If it is the custom for department stores to provide free 
parking for folks shopping from their own car, what can be p wnt for the 
transit rider? Portal-to-portal transit service for a dollar is the second 
thought which the West coast offers traffic-happy and tired businessmen. 
Both ideas, their implications and possibilities, are thoughtfully probed in 
the easy-to-read style of the inimitable James H. Collins, professional writer 
of Hollywood, California. 


TELEPHONE MEN AGAINST THE SNOW 


Year-round maintenance tasks of a telephone company line crew on the 
crest of the Great Divide is the topic to which Henry F. Unger devotes his 
attention. The efforts required to keep telephone circuits in operation over 
the backbone of the continent are regarded by the author as little short of 
"heroic." The article is a tribute to all linemen who go about their duties 
in the face of bitter cold or other extreme weather conditions. In order to 
tell their story the author became acquainted with the crew and the work. 


* 


A SO .. « Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington gossip, 
and other features of interest to public utility regulators, companies, 
executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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Identical — except the cost! 





SHOULD SOMEONE offer you an opportunity 
of buying a product or service at half the 
normal cost, we think you would be mighty 
interested in the details. 


Here is such an opportunity: 


When a bill analysis is made in your offices, 
it’s really a big project that may take weeks 
and weeks to complete. You may have to 
acquire and train a special clerical force. The 
overhead costs, too, are correspondingly big. 


P.S. If you use punched cards for 
billing, we are also equipped to make 
your analyses from them. 


Saves 50% in time and money! 


This Bill Frequency Analyzer—developed especially for 
utility usage data—automatically classifies and adds in 


300 registers—in one step. 


On the other hand, when you turn over the 
task to us, we can complete the job for you 
in a much shorter period of time. That’s 
because we have automatic accounting equip- 
ment that’s especially designed for the pur- 
pose. You get identical figures—at half the 
cost! 


Would you like a copy of “The One Step 
Method of Bill Analysis?” We shall be glad 
to send you a copy which tells more about 
this efficient method. 





Recording and Statistical Corporation 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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CCaouklle Cake 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


—MONTAIGNE 





CLARENCE FRANCIS 
Chairman of the board, General 
Foods Corporation. 


L. L. CoLBert 
President, Chrysler Corporation. 


WrraM J. GreDE 
President, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Harvanp C. StocKWELL 
Executive secretary, The Civic 
Federation of Chicago. 


EpitoriAL STATEMENT 
Los Angeles Times. 


ApvotpH A. BeErteE, Jr. 
Professor, Columbia University. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
Late British author and essayist. 


HERBERT Hoover 
Former President of the 
United States. 
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“We needn’t fear nationalization if we can continuously 
demonstrate our ability to run the economic machine for 
the greatest good for the greatest number.” 


* 


“In proportion as control becomes stifling, as taxation 
moves from its revenue-producing function and becomes 
restrictive, the ability of our economy to perform is re- 
duced.” 


* 


“The best thing government can do for full em- 
ployment is to stop interfering with free people who want 
only to invent, to build, to manufacture, to distribute, and 
to sell goods to one another.” 


* 


“It has been remarked that the average American is not 
tax conscious yet. This is probably so. How could he be? 
Whenever he shows signs of returning to consciousness 
he is blackjacked with additional taxes.” 


* 


“For twenty years the Reclamation Bureau and a score 
of other Washington bureaus have been power grabbing, 
empire building, and politics playing with the West’s most 
precious asset, water. Witness the Fallbrook Case.” 


* 


“The old theory that only public service corporations 
could be legitimately regulated has now disappeared. The 
large corporation is no longer an individual enterprise, it 
is an institution, nonstatist, but still a part of the body 
politic.” 

* 

“Tradition is democracy extended through time. Tradi- 
tion means giving the vote to that most obscure of all 
classes, our ancestors. Tradition is the democracy of the 
dead. Tradition refuses to submit to the small and arro- 
gant obligarchy of those who are walking about.” 


> 


“It has been said that in these evil times peace can be 
preserved only through strength. That is true. But the cen- 
ter and final reserve of strength of the free world lies in 
the North American continent. Nothing must be per- 
mitted to weaken this bastion. We should recalculate our 
risks.” 


12 
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we keep help on tap for top management... 


At your fingertips, through Esasco, is the specialized help of engineers, constructors 
and business consultants. In a single organization Espasco combines top-flight talent 
with experience that penetrates virtually every phase of the utility industry. 


Epasco is flexible. It can concentrate on a specific, immediate problem... or ona 
whole broad range of operations. It includes the functions of engineers, designers, 
financial consultants, sales and marketing specialists, cost analysts—whatever spe- 
cialized skills the problem calls for. 


Epsasco men have designed and constructed over one billion dollars worth of new 
plants. They have built pipelines; made business studies upon which bankers and 
other executives have based important decisions; helped solve production problems; 
assisted in developing industrial relations programs. For nearly fifty years, EBAsco 
has served business and industry in all parts of the world. 


To find out how Ebasco can serve you, send for your free copy of “The Inside Story 
of Outside Help.” Address: Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. W, Two Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


ryan ie. INCORPORATED 


New York + Chicago + Washington, D.C. 
ASCO * Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies - Consulting Engineering - Design & Construction - Financial 
ladustrial Relations 


Sites we + Inspection & Expediting - insurance, Pensions & Safety 
cousd Office Modernization - Purchasing - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods - Taxes - Traffic - Washington Office 
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14 REMARKABLE REMARKS—( Continued) 


WILLIAM WHITE 
President, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad. 


WrtutrAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
Columnist. 


Hotcar J. JOHNSON 
President, Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


BENJAMIN F. Fatrvess 
President, United States Steel 
Corporation. 


Hartey L. Lutz 
Professor, Princeton University. 


Davin I. MAckKIE 
Vice president and general counsel, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad. 


W. Harotp BrenTON 
President, American Bankers 
Association. 
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“We must accept the principle of regulation of the 
railroads, but this regulation should never be punitive 
and should be only in the degree necessary in the public 
interest.” 


> 


“If the American people are set free from some of the 
economic restrictions which have been forged during the 
last twenty years their strength will be as the strength of 
ten. And they can walk fearless in the world, even in a 
world overshadowed by a great totalitarian empire.” 


* 


“It is now a clear-cut and accepted premise of business 
management that it must be alert to public preference at 
all times and adjust its operations to changing points of 
view. .. . Recognition that it is a citizen in the community, 
with a broad range of citizenship responsibilities, has 
brought business much more closely into all community 
affairs.” 


> 


“We cannot add to the economic strength of our nation 
by subtracting from the economic strength of our indi- 
vidual citizens. We cannot add to the military strength 
of our nation by weakening the productive powers of 
American industry. And we cannot add to the financial 
strength of our government by destroying the integrity 
of the dollar.” 

e 


“Power always corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. As the Federal government advances farther 
into the welfare state it is moving rapidly toward absolute 
power. It is far too big to be understood, to be managed 
competently, or to be paid for without bankrupting the 
people. To attain greater morality and efficiency, the size, 
power, and cost of the Federal government must be re- 
duced.” 

* 


“Unfair competitive conditions have forced the rail- 
roads to deplete their own capital reserves by more than 
three-quarters to attain today’s peak of efficient operations, 
and the result is that a business recession could mean 
bankruptcy. This would be the first step toward the na- 
tionalization that threatens other industries, and, ultimately, 
all forms of free enterprise—including basically the 
farmer.” 


> 


“A government, the same as an individual or business, 
which continues to overspend and overwaste will find out 
that its credit also becomes impaired. The people of this 
country and their elected representatives should assume 
their responsibility and undertake to keep our govern- 
mental expenditures to an amount we can afford and an 
amount which is consistent with prudent financial man- 
agement.” 
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IT’S TOMORROW'S TRUCK TODAY because it doe 
more work ... in less time... at lower cost... in 
all kinds of utility services. The White 3000 provide 
new maneuverability ... much shorter turning radiu 
... Step-saving, roomy cab... economy and efficienc 


in every feature. 
Find out how it fits your operating conditions o 


specialized work assignments. 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 





an 50 years the greatest name in truck 


; \e For more th 
— > > OMAHA PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT, Omaha, Neb., ha 


\ this White Model 3020 six-wheeler in their servic 
operations. Shorter wheelbase for better maneuver 
ability in close quarters ... roomy, comfortable cab .. 
wide-angle visibility ... substantial maintenance savings 






SUPER POWER 
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Serving the public 
and industry ee 
24 hours a day! 





The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company 
United Fuel Gas Company 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 
Amere Gas Utilities Company 
Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 
Big Marsh Oil Company 
Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 
Binghamton Gas Works 
Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company 
Home Gas Company 
The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 
Natural Gas Company of West Virginia 
_ The Preston Oil Company 
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™ CLEVELAND 80 


—— * High Capacity 
‘ — . : . NYfe(-¥m @taelal 
‘ a a oe f ; 
— pa @ Live Boom 


@ Long Reach 


ka | e@ Sure Clutches 
». Se Smooth Brakes 


FILLS TRENCH 


@ Fills Fast 
<A: a aE Af . e Fills Clean 
@ Saves Lawns, 
Sidewalks, etc. 

5 @ Fits Wide Range 
of Trench Sizes 


-_" 


@ Thorough 
Compaction 

@ Practically 100% 
P NU olulelile 
@ Easy 1 Man 
Operation 

@ Tamps, Fills, 
Travels, All 

at Same Time 


P cueans UP 


@ Fills From 

Either Side of Trench 

@ Eliminates Extra Equipment 

@ Saves Many Man-hours  @ Fits More Jobs 


Get the full story on the CLEVELAND 80 from your local distributor 
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Barber-Greene DITCHERS ; 
For Lowest Cost 





Barber 


Per Foot of Trench Wo". 


IN ANY SOIL... ANY TIME OF YEAR eM 


Year-round utility makes B-G Ditchers favorites everywhere. Advanced features include 
the exclusive Vertical Boom that permits digging right up to walks, foundations, 
other obstructions, leaving no ramp .. . the milling action of the fast moving, closely 
spaced buckets that cut through coral, frozen ground, asphalt pavement . . . the over. 
load release that slips when overload occurs, automatically resets itself. 


Model 44-C > 


Heavy-duty, full crawler mounted. Cuts to 
8'3"' deep, 24” wide. Adjustable grade in- 
dicator. Follow-up scraper. Adjustable spoil 
conveyor discharges to either side. Replace- 
able digging teeth. Power boom hoist for 
instant control of Vertical Boom. 
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Rate 
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Runabout Service Ditcher. Pneumatic-tired, J§ Sre@ 
travels at 15 m.p.h. One-man operation. —™" 
‘ : mod 

Hydra-Crowd for finger-tip control of crowd- piste 
ing speed exclusive of bucket line speed. & valvy 
Cab or ground control. Low 9-foot clearance. Res 
Follow-up scraper. Hydraulic backfill blade. outs 
2660 miss 





arber-Greene 


Aurora, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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NEw! More powerful engines! 


A parade of power! See the new Dodge ‘“‘Job- 
Rated” trucks at your dealer’s today. A 
total of 7 big, rarin’-to-go engines, in- 
cluding 3 brand-new power plants with high 
compression ratios and higher horsepower, 
greater cooling capacity, increased displace- 
ment, twin carburetion available on larger 
a models. Plus famous features like 4-ring 
pistons with chrome-plated top ring, exhaust 
valve seat inserts. 

In addition, the new Dodge trucks offer 
outstanding new brakes, new no-shift trans- 
mission, and over 50 other new features. 
See your Dodge dealer for the biggest truck 
buy on record! 


Yr ton through 4 ps tng” eee 


tr =p 


sles 


New! Extra-powerful brakes! 


Super-safe brakes give smooth braking, re- 
duced driver fatigue, greater load protection 

. new stopping ability on 1- through 214- 
ton trucks! PLUS Dodge’s oversize braking 
surface with rivet-free Cyclebond linings. 


NEw! Truck-o-matic transmission! 

New Truck-o-matic transmission . . . avail- 
able on \%- and 34-ton models . . . saves 
shifting, lets you rock out of snow, mud, 
sand. PLUS famous gyrol Fluid Drive, to 
lengthen truck life and protect your load. 


NEw! Over 50 features! 


Reinforced cab construction, improved ex- 
haust system... tinted glass, more powerful 
heaters available. PLUS moistureproof igni- 
a. high-torque capacity starting motors. 

See the new Dodge trucks at your dealer’s. 


Now on des 


DODGE kat TRUCKS 
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Only time will tell the story of how 
good a hydraulic turbine really is 
—and Leffel turbines are already 
thoroughly time-tested, in scores 
of installations where they have 
been going strong for decades 
without need of repair. 


Leffel turbines are so expertly 
planned, so carefully and precisely 
built that you can be sure of 
trouble-free efficiency for a long, 
long time. Leffel pays special at- 
tention to the conditions under 
which the turbine is to be used, and 
maintains a friendly interest in 
the turbine's performance after 
installation. 


If you have a water power prob- 
lem, entrust it to Leffel's hydraulic 
engineers — real experts in the 
water power field. Put Leffel's 9! 
years of hydraulic power experi- 
ence to work for you—now. 


——— 


Develop maximum power 
with LEFFEL hydraulic turbines 
a 
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> THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


DEPARTMENT Pe@ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


MORE EFFICIENT HYDRAULIC 


POWER FOR 31 YEARS 
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All space in and around Kinnear- 

equipped doorways is fully usable 

at all times — both inside and out- 
. side the opening. 





Work space and window 
areas can continue right u 


These are just a few go the jambs of Kinnear Rell 


| of the reasons why you get 

| maximum door efficiency, 

_ $pace economy and protection 
when you install 


Ki Ni AJ + AR Ceiling space remains clear, 
for maximum use of cranes, 
conveyors, or boists in and. 

; around door areas. Kinnear. 

' Doors can also be arranged : 

' to accommodate crane tracks 
7 extending through opening. 


DOORS 











No other type of service 


Proved and preferred through more door combines such bi 
i efficiency with the effective 
than half a century . . . built to fit ecie a Po B ee 
any opening . . . manual or electric leg Dicer: 
operation. Write for new catalog 
today. 
The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES 
2060-80 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 





Kinnear Motor Operated — 
I N gr pune ora = stop 
| at the touch of a button, | 
KINNE. SG DOORS, or by means of other types 


of manual or automatic 
| control devices. 





i | 
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THREE SERIES OF 


PROVIDE THE SENSITIVITY 
YOUR APPLICATION REQUIRES 


g FULLY ADJUSTABLE AS TO 
RANGE AND SENSITIVITY 


@ VISIBLE CALIBRATED DIAL 


@ BOURDON TUBE OPERATED 


gMERCOID SEALED 
MERCURY CONTACT 





There is a Mercoid DA Pressure Control for your particular 
application in pressures varying from 30” vacuum to 2,500 
p.s.i. (available in many different circuit arrangements). 

Apart from bourdon tube operated pressure controls, Mercoid 
offers a line of bellows and diaphragm actuated controls. 
Explosion-proof and weather-proof cases are adaptable to 
practically all series. 


If you have an automatic control problem involving the control 
of pressure, temperature, liquid level or mechanical movement, 
write for Catalog No. 7OOA. 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION, 4201 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK: 205 £. 42nd ST. © — PHILADELPHIA: 3137 N. BROAD ST. 
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Again in 
Southern California it’s 


Exide-Manchex 


This modern 16,000- to 40,000-volt 
substation serves one of the busiest 
and most closely built-up areas of 
the Golden State. The station is the 
Duplex type employing outdoor 
metal-clad switchgear. Control power 
is provided by dependable Exide- 
Manchex batteries which assure: 


POSITIVE OPERATION: Depend- 
able performance at ample voltage 
with no switchgear failures. 


INSTANTANEOUS POWER: High 
rates for switchgear operation with 
adequate reserve power for all other 
control circuits and for emer- 
gency lighting. 


LOW OPERATING COST: Ex- 
tremely low internal resistance. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS: 
Water required about twice a year. 
No change of chemical solution dur- 
ing life of battery. 
LOW DEPRECIATION: Sturdy, 
long-life construction. 


GREATER tee | slid ina - 
amount of space avoids overcrowding. Installation of 60-cell DME-5A é 
_ mounted on two-level rack built to — enchex battery 




















































Various sizes and types of Exide — i Trae 
Batteries are available in plastic . : 
containers. . 


Exide-Manchex is your best battery buy 
for all control and substation services. 
























THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 2 







Exide Batteries of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 






“Exide” and **Manchex" 
Reg. T.M. U.S, Pat. Of. 













Views in yard of Southern California utility com- 
pany showing metal-clad Switchgear equipment 
operated by Exide-Manchex batteries 

me ‘ 











-++ DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 65 YEARS 1953 


7 his page #8 reseri an 
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Tops back iq... 
in 1909 
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Gasapack ‘hi- 


Water Heater Control \,-\ 








OMPARE this modern A-P Model 50 Gasapack with 4 

many of today’s old-fashioned methods of gas wa- , 
ter heater control. You'll see the difference in sim- . 
plicity, space-saving, reduced assembly and service 
costs. ; 
All necessary controls — main and pilot cocks, | 
pilot filter, 100% automatic shut-off safety pilot, auto- / ’ ~ 
matic main valve — are combined in one fully auto- é : ; 
matic unit that provides close, even water tempera- | 
tures. It’s suitable for use with all gases . . . manu- = — 
factured, natural or L-P. What’s more, the temperature we kos - 
sensitive contact type thermo-bulb eliminates a spud SS 
fitting. That means no leakage, no danger of water 
entering gas line or gas mixing with water. No wonder 
users say it’s the greatest automatic control for water 
heaters ever offered. 

For better product performance, more customer Model 50 Gasapack can be mounted integrally with the 
satisfaction . . . yes, more profits .. . get all the facts burner so that the complete assembly can be installed 
about this trouble-proof A-P control valve. Write for or removed for service as one single unit. 
bulletin G18, 


A-P CONTROLS CORPORATION 


In Canada: A-P Controls Corporation, Ltd., 
Cooksville, Ontario 








—-=§ 
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Attilities Almanack 
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| National Housewares and Home Appliance Manufacturers Exhibits begin, fa 
Chicago, Iil., 195 @ 





Institute of Radio Engineers-American Institute of Electrical E ngineers end 3-day joint 
high-frequency measurements conference, Washington, D. C. 





American Gas Association will hold home service workshop, Dallas, Tex., Feb. 2-4, 
33. 





Nationa Association of Home Builders of the United States begins meeting, Chicago, 
l., 1953. 





ae Institute of Electrical Engineers begins winter general meeting, New York, 
N. Y., 1953. 





i Water Works Association, New York Section, begins winter meeting, New 
York, Y., 1953. 





| Pipe Line Contractors Association ends 3-day annual convention and exhibition, Hous- 
ton, Tex., 





Canadian Electric Assoc iation, Sales Division, begins meeting, Niagara Falls, e) 
Ontario, Canada, 19 





National Association, | see Engineers will hold short course in corrosion, 
Berkeley, Cal., Feb. 2-6, 1953. 





| Western Winter Radio-Television and *\ aeaaa Market will hold western merchandise 
mart, San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 2-6, 19 








Louisiana Telephone Association will hold annual convention, New Orleans, La., Feb. 
#2, 23, 2053. 





American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engrs. begins meeting, Chicago, Iil., Ty 
National Rural Electric Co-operative Asso. begins meeting, San Francisco, Cal. 1953. 








Compressed Gas Association ends 2-day annual convention, New York, N. Y., 1953. 





| Georgia Radio and Television Institute begins, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., 1953. 
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Courtesy, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


“The Big Scoop” 


An 8-ton bucket which unloads 600 tons an hour from coal barges. 
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a Challenge to 


Business Leadership 


With the advent of a new Federal administration, will utilities 

be freed from the barrage of propaganda and hostility which 

often emanated from Washington during the past two decades? 

In order to restore good will and confidence as quickly as pos- 

sible, what should their program be in general terms? Here ts 
a statement of interest to railroads and other utilities. 


By H. P. LIVERSIDGE* 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


{ \ \ Juat has happened to the rail- 
_ roads of the country and what 
; might be their ultimate fate is 
symbolic of the very things that are oc- 
curring in many other segments of our 
economy. They are the result of a 
never-ceasing plan of bureaucratic ex- 
pansion aimed at state socialism, in 
one form or another. 

The irony of the whole deplorable 





* For Personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 





mess is the fact that most of the causes 
for the current confusion and _ be- 
wilderment of business have had such 
insignificant beginnings that little 
heed was paid to their latent possibili- 
ties. And so it comes about, little by 
little, almost unnoticed, often not even 
by those most directly affected, that 
suddenly we find our business life en- 
meshed in a tangle of rules and ad- 
ministrative orders. Such is the his- 
tory of most Federal regulation. 
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Railroad regulation itself had a 
rather inauspicious beginning. De- 
signed at the outset—as most regula- 
tions are—to safeguard public inter- 
ests, in a little more than fifty years 
the railroads have become bogged 
down under a maze of regulatory 
measures totally unsuited to present- 
day competitive conditions. As a re- 
sult, this great basic industry now 
finds its managerial functions so 
strait jacketed as to render its officials 
virtually incapable of exercising the 
initiative and freedom of action so es- 
sential to efficient operation and high- 
grade public service. 


N right-minded person will take 
issue with the soundness of a 
policy of reasonable regulation of util- 
ity service. But when governmental 
agencies assume the prerogatives of 
management, and exercise unlimited 
jurisdictional powers, the result is not 
regulation. It is regimentation. Un- 
der such a system, management be- 
comes subservient to a form of bureau- 
cratic dictatorship. 

Today, many utility executives are 
spending more time and more thought 
on regulatory requirements than they 
are giving to matters vitally important 
to the operation of the business, and to 
the public it serves. 

Concentration of power in the hands 
of Federal bureaus and commissions 
has been expanding at a most alarm- 
ing rate, until now government direc- 
tives control to some degree virtually 
every phase of our economic life. Un- 
less curtailed, such bureaucratic domi- 
nation will lead inevitably to a stagna- 
tion of our entire economy, as well as 
to the loss of our personal liberties. 

One of the discouraging results of 
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this situation is the fact that excessive 
regulation weakens the ability of in- 
dustry to do a job of maximum 
efficiency for the public. Thus the pub- 
lic becomes much more sympathetic to 
the criticism of the advocates of 
statism, and instead of rallying to the 
defense of the business affected, they 
only too readily accept the ever-ready 
suggestion of the crackpots, the re- 
formers, and the left wingers, that na- 
tionalization is the only remedy. 


Bes nation has three basic utility 
services; without them the great 
industrial expansion that has taken 
place could never have been accom- 
plished. These industries are: trans- 
portation, transmission of intelligence, 
production and distribution of heat, 
light, and power. All are essentially 
public services and, because of the 
character of their business, their op- 
erations lend themselves most readily 
to regulatory supervision. 

These great businesses have felt the 
ever-increasing pressure of govern- 
ment encroachment. Some have been 
dominated more than others, but all 
are fully alive to the ultimate conse- 
quences toward which they are drift- 
ing, unless remedial steps are taken 
without delay to curb the trend. 


Experience of Electric Utilities 


| ey us go back to the year 1920. At 
that time, the electric power in- 
dustry, with which I am most familiar, 
was in the early stages of a great ex- 
pansion. Yet this same period marked 
the initiation of a cleverly conceived 
plan for complete nationalization of 
the electric public utility business in 
America. A commentary on the meth- 
ods of procedure boldly included the 
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Dictatorship for Management? 


ni right-minded person will take issue with the soundness of a 

policy of reasonable regulation of utility service. But when gov- 

ernmental agencies assume the PREROGATIVES of management, and ex- 

ercise unlimited jurisdictional powers, the result is not regulation. IT Is 

REGIMENTATION. Under such a system, management becomes subser- 
vient to a form of bureaucratic dictatorship.” 





statement that one man inside the gov- 
ernment could accomplish more than 
100 men working on the outside! 

Curiously enough, no one seemed 
too much disturbed about this when 
it was first announced. But that plan, 
with a few minor modifications, was 
still the basic pattern being followed 
by the inner circle working for gov- 
ernment control of the entire utility 
industry in this country. The success 
that has attended their efforts to date 
can perhaps best be summarized by 
the statement that today the govern- 
ment produces approximately 20 per 
cent of the total electric power gen- 
erated in this country! 


A this serves to re-emphasize the 

fact that there is already in op- 
eration in this nation a steady, insidi- 
ous program, quietly moving forward 
along all major lines of governmental 
authority, that appears to have all the 
earmarks of a master-minded plan. 


And we are allowing ourselves to be 
led like plodding cattle into a national 
corral, from which there can be no 
escape. 

Well, thank heavens, we are not 
there yet, but in all our planning for 
what can be a glorious future, we dare 
not neglect to weigh the possible effect 
of those ominous bureaucratic en- 
croachments on our freedom of action. 
If not restricted, they are certain to 
stultify our best endeavors for a 
bright tomorrow. 


What Can Be Done? 


(a steps are being taken by 
the Eastern Railroads Presidents’ 
Conference that are part of a most 
forward-looking program for that 
great public service industry. They are 
indeed vital to the future progress of 
the railroads. 

Yet even if they are successful, we 
should only regard this as one of a 
thousand or more instances that pre- 
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sent a similar situation in the struggle 
against the deadening handicap of 
Federal interference. 

The logical question we must an- 
swer, each for himself, is just what are 
we going to do about all this? There 
is certainly no simple solution. The 
mere removal of bureau heads in cer- 
tain governmental posts will not solve 
the problem. Anyone naive enough to 
believe this possible would be badly 
fooled, for deep down in the confines 
of the many Federal bodies there are 
literally thousands of employees, 
working at policy-making levels— 
career men, you could call them—who 
never lose sight of the objectives they 
and their associates are striving for. 
They know full well the course that 
has been charted. They are solidly en- 
trenched in their positions, and their 
ambition is to gain personal power. 
Their goal will be achieved if and 
when the government acquires com- 
plete control of the management func- 
tions of industry. 


HERE may be many solutions of 

the problem that confronts us, but 
my hunch is that we are likely to find 
the best key to the puzzle by analyzing 
what has happened to business and to 
the public generally during the past 
twenty years. 

Suppose we take a quick look at this 
picture. In 1932, an harassed Ameri- 
can people voted most decisively for a 
change. Well, they got that change, 
and with it many other things they 
never bargained for! 

Now, two decades later, they have 
again most decisively demanded a 
change. It is beside the point to delve 
into some of the more obvious reasons 
why. But, if you will grant the 
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premise that Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American are not lacking in intelli- 
gence, and that they have also a goodly 
measure of common sense, we can 
much more readily appraise the rea- 
sons for most public reactions. Bluntly 
stated, they want all they can get for 
themselves and their families. In 1932, 
they believed they were justly entitled 
to a more equable share of the wealth 
that was being created in this country. 
Well, that demand was certainly 
answered, and in no uncertain terms. 

Yet twenty years later they de- 
manded another change. Why, you 
may ask? Certainly they had obtained 
what they wanted originally, but still 
there was something more. Even the 
much overworked slogan “You never 
had things so good” had little or no 
effect on the determination of a sub- 
stantial majority for a change this 
time. 

Again, the broad over-all reason 
was not hard to find. The mass voter 
was still thinking of himself, but this 
time he was far more interested in his 
future well-being than in what the past 
had given to him. As he peered intothe 
future, he just didn’t like what he saw. 

In 1932, the public turned thumbs 
down on big business, on Wall Street, 
on everything and everybody they be- 
lieved to be inimical to their personal 
well-being. In some degree, maybe 
they were right. We won’t argue the 
point. Now, however, they are just as 
ready to give their support to the 
things which they believe will be best 
for their personal future. 


H™ seems to be the real issue: It 
must be perfectly clear to every 
thoughtful person that business now 
faces a greater responsibility than ever 
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before to make sure that this time there 
will be no miscues. There is a won- 
derful opportunity ahead to entrench 
§ the free enterprise system in America 
on the firm and broad foundation of 
intelligent, fearless, and fair business 
leadership. We learned many lessons 
during the past two decades, most of 
them the hard way. Now we have no 
alternative but to meet today’s chal- 
lenge head on, or take the conse- 
quences. 

We have in our favor the fact that 
the immediate future offers a far more 
friendly atmosphere for business than 
the era through which we have just 
passed. 

Our prime responsibility for this 
future is not simply to maintain a high 
level of efficient operations. Of far 
greater concern is the necessity to see 
that the public knows what business is 
doing, and to be sure that the success 
of the free enterprise system carries 
with it an improved welfare for all. 
On the shoulders of business rests a 
responsibility to create a better under- 
standing between business and the 
public, and to bring about a more sym- 
pathetic support for the part of busi- 
ness in building the future of America. 


| ae speak louder than words. 

We may publicize our good in- 
tent, but we are judged by our actions. 
To repeat, final results will not depend 
solely on how efficiently business is 
managed, on what contributions have 
been made to the improvement in the 
standards of living, or on how much 
the individual benefits from industries’ 
contributions to the national welfare. 
Success will depend not so much on 


what we are doing as what the public 
thinks we are doing. 

The means to accomplish this are 
necessarily diverse; whatever program 
we do follow must be carried out 
simultaneously with an unprecedented 
barrage of government propaganda 
financed by taxpayers’ money, and ad- 
vertising the alleged great contribu- 
tions of government to the welfare of 
the individual. This program, as you 
well know, is directly adverse, at least 
by inference, to our already well- 
established private enterprise system. 
It has been expanded rapidly in the 
last few years, and, in spite of our best 
endeavors, is likely to be carried for- 
ward by its own momentum for some 
time to come. 


| i summation, and as a concluding 
statement, I would like to re- 
emphasize the fact that business now 
has another chance to earn the right 
for a more favorable public support; 
a chance to show that its leaders have 
at heart the interest of the public they 
serve. However, it must be realized 
that there is a time limit in which to 
accomplish these objectives. In less 
than two years Mr. and Mrs. America 
will once again have an opportunity 
to express themselves. Thus with the 
great American public in sympathy 
with business, there should be far less 
to fear from governmental interfer- 
ence with our future progress. 

The next move is clearly up to us. 
For the sake of all which this great 
land of America has to offer; for the 
sake of our own future; and for the 
sake of posterity, don’t let us fumble 
the ball. 
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Are One-way Streets a Rush- 
Hour ‘Transit Cure? 


Not long ago death struck at a transit system in Scheneciady, 
New York. It was not a traffic mortality, except in a figurative 
sense. It was a financial or corporate fatality brought on by mal- 
nutrition, poor circulation, and remedial treatment too long de- 
layed. Starting with the abandonment of the Schenectady sys- 
tem as a horrible example, this author has collected a number 
of responses to the question whether one-way streets might be 
one possible cure, or at least give some relief to our ailing transit 
industry. 


By HERBERT BRATTER* 


mains of the Schenectady, New 

York, transit company, the Sche- 
nectady Railway Company, went on 
the auction block and it seems it will 
be a long time before that industrial 
city of some 100,000 souls again has 
an adequate system of mass trans- 
portation. The SRC had been ailing 
for many a year from that so-common 
transit complaint, inadequate financial 
nourishment. What finally choked it 
to death was a strike of its employees. 
The actual demise occurred in April. 
Since then the community has been 
hobbling along with the aid of a num- 
ber of small bus lines, private cars, and 
shank’s mare. This costs the Sche- 
nectadians more than before. But some 
folks are drawing the conclusion that 


[° September the last mortal re- 





*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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in cities of that size it is possible to get 
along without a large, mass transit en- 
terprise. We wonder. 

The Baltimore Sun, which has giv- 
en the Schenectady transit situation 
special attention, editorially draws the 
following conclusions which it directs 
to those concerned; namely: 


To consumers: That except in the 
largest centers they do not actually 
need public transport in this age of 
private automobiles, but that (if they 
are cost-minded) private transport 
costs them a lot more and has its own 
set of inconveniences. 

To regulatory bodies: That transit 
managements will not and cannot keep 
going on red ink. 

To transit labor: That there is such 
a thing as carrying management-bait- 
ing too far. Transit managements, be- 
set on all sides by difficulties, still have 
one ace up their sleeves, which is that 
they can quit, In this sick industry 
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transit labor, if it wants job security, 
had better look to the health of the pa- 
tient. 

To transit managements: That they 
had better not count on being bailed 
out by municipalities, and that they 
can no longer carry on their operations 
on the assumption that the services 
they provide are indispensable. 


RITTEN from the scene, the Sun’s 

news report on the SRC de- 
scribed “public transportation as a big- 
company business” in Schenectady as 
“dead to stay.” The private automo- 
bile and a network of small, independ- 
ent bus lines were “gradually prov- 
ing that they can replace a mass trans- 
it firm, at least in a community of 
100,000.” 

The SRC made some money dur- 
ing the war, when there was gaso- 
line rationing, but generally the last 
twelve years were marked by repeated 
financial troubles. The trouble was 
that Schenectady was exceedingly pros- 
perous and the already large car “pop- 
ulation” was greatly expanded during 
the postwar years. Service cuts and 
higher fares failed to lift SRC into 
the black. An $850,000 RFC loan 
proved too heavy a load tocarry. With 
$650,000 of the loan apparently uncol- 
lectible, RFC foreclosed. Strenuous 
efforts to find some big investors to 
take over having proved futile, four 
small independent bus line operators 
were given franchises to take over 
parts of SRC’s routes, covering at 
present about four-fifths of the area 
previously served by SRC. Although 
on many routes frequency of service is 
well below that formerly provided by 
the SRC, the independent lines have 
been given 10-year franchises, thereby 
assuring that no big company can take 
over for a decade. 
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Situation Not Solved 


pees S. STRATTON, a member of 
the Schenectady city council who 
was closely associated with the events 
described above, does not agree that 
acommunity of Schenectady’s size can 
get along indefinitely without a “mass 
public transportation system.” Mr. 
Stratton took exception to an editorial 
in the Washington, D. C., Evening 
Star, which was to the effect that the 
SRC case showed that “a large city 
. . can exist without a mass public 
transportation company.”? Mr. Strat- 
ton wrote: 
. . . you may be interested in addi- 
tional details which throw a somewhat 
different light on some of your con- 
clusions. 

It is true that in April, after a long 
history of financial difficulties, the Sche- 
nectady Railway Company’s bus op- 
erations were closed down by court 


order. It is also true that since then ‘ 


Schenectady has been only partially 
successful in replacing the service 
thereby eliminated. But it is not cor- 
rect to say that as a result of our ex- 

rience “a large city has proved that 
it can exist without a mass public trans- 
portation company.” 

Certain existing suburban bus com- 
panies did, as you reported, undertake, 
“with city encouragement,” to assume 
the traffic load originally carried by the 
railway company. But the arrange- 
ment was not a casual one, nor was it 
entered into only after every other pos- 
sible avenue had been explored with- 
out result, Actually, within a matter 
of hours after the court order closing 
the original company had been signed, 
the majority members of the council 
(without my concurrence) entered in- 
to a so-called “gentlemen’s agreement” 
with these four small operators to 
award them franchises, provided they 


1The editorial appeared in the Star of Au- 
gust 30, 1952; Mr. Stratton’s letter on Sep- 
tember 12th. 
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could “demonstrate” their ability to 
furnish, within a reasonable time, a 
mass public transportation service on 
some co-ordinated basis. Some three 
months later—and over rather sub- 
stantial community protests that no 
such ability had been demonstrated— 
permanent franchises were awarded by 
this majority. 

Naturally, the fact that city officials 
had already entered into an under- 
standing with one particular group of 
operators was hardly calculated to en- 
courage any sustained interest on the 
part of other investors. And while 
many Schenectadians, myself included, 
have serious doubts as to whether any 
such makeshift arrangement can sat- 
isfactorily meet the transportation 
needs of a great industrial community 
like ours, the fact remains that those 
responsible for this particular setup 
have defended it, not as a substitute 
for a mass transportation system 
(whether by a single company or by 
several), but as a perfectly adequate 
instance of one. And on that criterion 
it must finally stand or fall. 

I agree that our experience in Sche- 
nectady bears out the conclusion that 
in an age of private automobiles pub- 
lic transit systems face increasingly 
greater obstacles. But it hardly proves 
that we, or any industrial community 
like ours, can get along indefinitely 
without a mass public transportation 
system, or that those who are charged 
with the conduct of government in 
such communities can exclude the en- 
couragement and support of the best 
such system available as a necessary 
objective. 


Traffic and Transit: One-way Streets 


| id during World War II there had 
been many cities without mass 
transit facilities, the resort to private 
cars and the resultant large consump- 
tion of gasoline would have consti- 
tuted a serious drag on the war effort. 
In view of the continuing danger of 
war, toward which danger our whole 
foreign and economic policies are 
directed, it behooves us to see whether 
there is not something still to be done 
to keep surviving mass transit lines 
operating in our cities. A big factor 
in transit losses is the traffic which 
transit lines have to buck. The one- 
way street has provided considerable 
relief in many cases. It is much 
cheaper to apply than the remedies of 
subways, overpasses, or the condemna- 
tion of property precedent to laying a 
boulevard through a settled urban 
area. oP 

Since first introduced in New York 
in 1907, followed in rapid succession 
by Boston, Paris, and Latin American 
cities, one-way streets would seem to 
have had time enough to prove their 
worth. Yet after four decades the In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers found this 
time- and trouble-saving device badly 
in need of further application. The 
nation’s capital, where this is written, 
is a good case in point. “Nearly every- 
one” in this city of bureaucrats and 


e 


out mass transit facilities, the resort to private cars and the 


q “Tr during World War II there had been many cities with- 


resultant large consumption of gasoline would have con- 
stituted a serious drag on the war effort. In view of the 
continuing danger of war... it behooves us to see whether 
there is not something still to be done to keep surviving 
mass transit lines operating in our cities.” 
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diplomats seems to own a car and 
traffic jams are considerable during 
the morning and evening rush hours. 
That one-way streets are not more ex- 
tensively used in Washington stems 
| from the inability to decide who 
should bear the cost of scrapping the 
expensive network of streetcar lines 
within the central area. Other cities 
share this problem with Washington, 
but not to the same degree. A large 
part of the D.C.’s costly trackage is 
underground—a heritage of the days 
when the streetcars were pulled by 
underground cables. (It is more sight- 
ly, because of the absence of trolley 
poles, but much more expensive. ) 


Been companies, like other 
street users, stand to benefit from 
one-way streets. These increase the 
volume of traffic, partly by making 
possible greater speed. The operation 
of progressive signal systems is facili- 
tated. The gains outweigh the dis- 
advantage of having to go around the 
block to reach a destination and addi- 
tional sign posting. 

Take a look at Toledo, Ohio. Traf- 
fic there threatened to get as bad as 
in the original Toledo in Spain. Well 
not quite, perhaps, because in the 
Spanish Toledo most streets can bare- 
ly accommodate one vehicle and some 
are too narrow for any. Toledo, Ohio, 
after ten years’ cogitation finally de- 
cided on a half-year’s trial of a 6-mile 
system of one-way streets, including 
a 10-block collector and distributor 
loop downtown. That was several 
years ago. They still have the system. 
Fears that the bus service would be 
disrupted proved groundless. With 
the one-way system busses moved as 
fast during rush hours as formerly at 


off-peak times. The bus time for mak- 
ing the downtown loop was cut from 
twenty-five minutes to ten and one- 
half. Where at certain corners pedes- 
trian movements interfered with turn- 
ing vehicles, the pedestrians were 
routed to the opposite side of the 
street. One-way traffic is in Toledo 
for keeps. 


Hagerstown, Maryland, Finds Relief 


), —— motoring to and from 
Washington only a few years ago 
will remember the terrible congestion 
which they encountered in Baltimore 
and Hagerstown. While it is still 
worse in Baltimore today, for other 
reasons, one-way traffic has removed 
many curses from those two bottle- 
necked cities of Maryland. In Hagers- 
town, U. S. Routes 11 and 40 inter- 
sected right in the city’s business dis- 
trict. Surveys by outside and local 
traffic engineers came up with immedi- 
ate and long-range solutions. Whereas 
the latter involved an extremely costly 
system of bypasses and overpasses, 
one-way streets offered immediate re- 
lief at very small cost. They were 
adopted, not without merchant trepi- 
dation, as a 60-day trial in August, 
1948. The grid of one-way streets is 
still there. A survey by the local 
transit company revealed that, on the 
average, 8.5 per cent more miles were 
covered. Merchants have overcome 
their misgivings and now insist that 
the system be retained. Everybody 
seems to be happier. 

Speaking for Hagerstown’s Retail- 
ers’ Bureau, E. Leister Mobley, Jr., 
cautions communities not to regard 
one-way streets as a simple traffic 
panacea. Various related changes are 
needed, such as the regulation of street 
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Transit Aid from One-way Streets 


. wh Bporniscd companies, like other street users, stand to benefit from 

one-way streets. These increase the volume of traffic, partly by 

making possible greater speed. The operation of progressive signal 

systems ts facilitated. The gains outweigh the disadvantage of having 

to go around the block to reach a destination and additional sign 
posting.” 





parking, provision of additional park- 
ing facilities, rerouting of trucks, in- 
stallation of new traffic signals, and 
regulation of deliveries and pickups. 
Mr. Mobley adds that for most cities 
planned years ago, traffic improve- 
ments effected today will not neces- 
sarily solve traffic problems of tomor- 
row. Growing urban areas must keep 
alert—they must inaugurate changes 
as needed to meet the traffic problems 
of today—and plan for changes of 
tomorrow. 


Washington, D.C. 


| gene age one-way is successfully 
used by Washington, D. C. The 
city also has had success with reversi- 
ble one-way and variations thereof. 
Thus, 13th street, N.W., is one-way 
toward downtown mornings from 7 to 
9:30, excepting on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays; and uptown from 
4 to 6:30 p.m. Neon signs with 
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arrows guide the unfamiliar motorist. 
Twelfth street, N.W., is one-way up- 
town from 4 to 6:30 on working days. 
Other than the periods mentioned, 
these two streets are two-way. On 
34th street, N.W., a 3-lane street, 
the center lane is reversed mornings 
and evenings. The Capital Transit 
Company finds this advantageous for 
its busses. At this writing plans are 
near completion for making the two 
center lanes of 6-lane Connecticut 
avenue reversible for a distance of sev- 
eral miles. Connecticut avenue is an 
important artery for bus traffic. 

A $140,000,000 10-year traffic im- 
provement plan submitted to the 
Washington Board of Trade would 
involve the elimination of streetcar 
tracks on several routes, coupled with 
the introduction of one-way travel. 
There is no agreement, however, on 
the financing of the cost of scrapping 
the tracks and substituting busses. 
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The transit line’s owners regard it as 
illegal as well as unfair to expect the 
company to absorb the loss in scrap- 
ping track which in some cases has a 
prospective life of twenty-five years. 
This situation is delaying wider use of 
one-way streets in Washington. Wash- 
ington’s underground power ail 
track costs two and one-half to three 
times the cost of ordinary surface 
track using trolley line power. 


Indianapolis Shares Its Experience 


AM city contemplating the in- 
troduction of one-way streets 
would do well to study the experience 
of Indianapolis. There the job was 
done in three main instalments and 
has been such a success that there is 
clamor for its extension into new 
areas. For the following interesting 
account of the Indianapolis story after 
a year’s experience with one-way 
traffic we are indebted to W. Marshall 
Dale, president of Indianapolis Rail- 
ways, Incorporated: 

“One-way streets first came to In- 
dianapolis in June of 1951, after more 
than a year’s research and planning by 
city traffic and safety officials and 
Indianapolis Railways. . . . There 
were three major phases in the intro- 
duction of one-way streets in Indian- 
apolis. At the completion of these 
three phases, 27 of Indianapolis Rail- 
ways’ 35 transit routes had been 
changed in one way or another to con- 
form to the new one-way pattern, at 
an expense of some $250,000 to the 
transit company. ... 

“Indianapolis Railways’ comment 
on its converting to the one-way street 
plan was made a part of the public 
record in its newspaper advertisement 
on August 19, 1951. At that time, 


Indianapolis Railways said, ‘We be- 
lieve that the flow of traffic in Indi- 
anapolis will become smoother, safer, 
and faster with the one-way street 
plan in operation. We believe it will 
enable us to give our transit patrons 
more regular and faster service. Even 
though it may be a little inconvenient 
at first, we want to work with you 
to make this one-way street program 
as successful as possible.’ 


Phase I 


+ ah ines first phase of the change- 

over to one-way street opera- 
tion involved 11 transit routes, both 
trolley coach and bus lines. This 
phase covered two main east and west 
arteries, East Michigan and New 
York streets. The reaction of the 


transit riding public to this change- 
over is probably best summed up in 


the lead of a page 1 news story which 
appeared in the Indianapolis News, 
June 18, 1951: ‘Indianapolis strap- 
hangers aren’t very upset yet, but it’s 
beginning to dawn on them that sev- 
eral trolley and bus routes have been 
changed. . . . (Later press reaction 
was also favorable.) 


Phase II 


‘ "y= second step in the one-way 
street program was the con- 
version of a pair of north and south 
arteries on the east side of the city 
—Pennsylvania and Delaware streets. 
This change, affecting one major trol- 
ley coach and one major bus line, was 
effected on August 14th. From a 
transit standpoint, this change was a 
key move because the Pennsylvania 
street trolley coach line was eliminated 
and motor coaches were substituted. 
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“For this step an elaborate policing 
plan, including Marines, was worked 
out to help motorists remember the 
change-over. Roving police and junior 
chamber of commerce cars also pa- 
trolled the street carrying large signs 
announcing the conversion. This step 
was not made as smoothly as the first 
change-over because of the layout of 
the two streets involved. The jogs and 
narrowness caused bottlenecks for the 
first few days until motorists and 
transit operators ‘learned the course,’ 
but after the bumps had been ironed 
out this second step was accepted... . 
Motorists and the traveling public had 
become accustomed . . . and were 
politely applauding .. . 


Phase III 


re final step of the one-way 
street plan was completed on 
Monday, October 15th, and from the 
viewpoint of Indianapolis Railways 
caused the most extensive changes. A 
total of 15 transit lines were affected 
by the final step which basically was 
the conversion of two main north 
and south arteries—IIlinois and Capi- 
tol—to one-way traffic. This date 
marked the end of an era for Indian- 
apolis, nostalgically at least, because 
the last streetcar to travel the 86-year- 
old Illinois street line made its run. 
The next day Illinois street became a 
north-bound street only and trolley 
coach service was inaugurated from 
the heart of the city to some 34 miles 


e 


north. Capitol avenue was the south- 
bound mate for this transit line. On 
the first day after this conversion 
occurred probably one of the biggest 
traffic jams the city has ever seen, but 
during the next few days the bottle- 
necks were unplugged by alert city 
and transit officials. 


¢¢ Ar the same time these two 

streets were made one-way, a 
repaving job over half of each street 
was inaugurated, which made the 
traffic situation rougher than it should 
have been. The Indianapolis news- 
paper commented, ‘Traffic moves 
smoothly with the efforts of six police- 
men and sixteen Marines.’ The news- 
paper went on to say, ‘Gradually the 
traffic snarls that have plagued Indi- 
anapolis for several years are being 
alleviated.’ Within a few days, Indi- 
anapolis had become accustomed to its 
third and final one-way conversion, 
and its acceptance of the one-way 
streets was an indication that the plan 
was certainly a success... . 


Conclusions 


“1. Detailed planning of the over- 
all one-way street program must be 
accomplished, working hand in hand 
with the city officials. 

“2. The over-all program once de- 
cided, it should be divided into a logi- 
cal number of steps so that the 
majority of traffic is not completely 
jumbled by requiring more change 


“ToLeDo, Oun10, after ten years’ cogitation finally decided 
on a half-year’s trial of a 6-mile system of one-way streets, 
including a 10-block collector and distributor loop down- 


town. That was several years ago. They still have the 


system.” 
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than the motorists and the transit 
operators can absorb at one time. 
“3. A strong, well-timed transit 
public information program must be 
co-ordinated with the city’s public in- 
formation program. Specifically, Indi- 
anapolis Railways’ experience indi- 
cated that it isn’t possible to give too 
much information on transit changes. 
Signs on transit vehicles and along 
the routes, supervisors patrolling the 
routes, ‘Take Ones,’ and the usual 
media of newspapers, radio and TV, 
an information center—all these were 
used frequently and still did not reach 
as many people as is desirable. . . . 
“Another vital aspect of the in- 
formation program is the internal one 
of thoroughly briefing all transit 
operators on any differences in routes 
caused by the one-way streets. . . . 


we AS interesting result was the 

change in transit riding habits 
of the Indianapolis public. A survey 
taken of five north and south routes, 
all of which were changed to conform 
to one-way streets, showed that many 
passengers had left one north-south 
line to ride another north-south line 
which perhaps ran closer to their 
origin or destination. But the survey 
also pointed up the fact that the total 
level of riding on the five north-south 
lines had decreased less than one per 
cent. 

“The cost of conversion to Indian- 
apolis Railways ($250,000) included 
expenditures for labor and materials 
for the installation of poles, feeder 
lines, and overhead lines for a new 
trolley coach route of some ten miles 
in length and its necessary terminal 
loop and other labor and equipment 
costs. 


“Today—a year later—it can safely 
be said that the one-way street opera- 
tion has improved regularity of transit 
service on lines operating on one-way 
streets. 

“Too, the accident record of In- 
dianapolis Railways for the first six 
months of 1952, compared to the first 
six months of 1951, shows passenger 
accidents down 36 per cent and traffic 
accidents down 4.37 per cent.” 


San Francisco Transit Aided 


S** FRANCISCO transit has been im- 
proved by the use of one-way 
streets according to the Municipal 
Railway of San Francisco. H. E. 
Cooley, assistant superintendent of 
transportation, reports : 

“There have been considerable 
changes in the past where our transit 
system has been changed due to the 
inauguration of one-way streets, but 
up to the present time we were able 
to convert our streetcar lines to motor 
coach lines so that no new rerailing 
had to be done. However, some trol- 
ley coach wire has been moved and 
in the very near future we will have 
to do considerable changing of other 
trolley coach overhead to conform 
with a new one-way street program 
soon to be installed. 

“There has been considerable in- 
convenience to transit patrons caused 
by changes in routes to conform with 
the program, but in the main our 
patrons have gone along with these 
changes with very few complaints. . . . 

“The railway bears the expense of 
new installation of poles and over- 
head, and the removal of the unused 
overhead on streets that have been 
converted.” 
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New York Goes One-way in a Big Way 


“ee number and mileage the one-way streets of New York dwarf 

all other cities. New York’s one-way streets if laid end to end 

would reach a third of the way across the continent. Not only the nar- 

row cross-town streets of Manhattan, but wide north-and-south avenues 

have been made one-way. Fifth avenue, however, continues to be 
congested with heavy traffic, especially busses.” 





Slanting Streets Complicate Atlanta’s 
Traffic 


6 Bee officials laid out Atlanta’s 
first one-way streets a decade ago, 
but a new expressway is raising new 
problems, especially difficult because 
the whole center of the city runs at 
a 45 degree angle from the outlying 
districts. The following summary has 
been provided by John Gerson, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Atlanta Transit Company : 

“About ten or twelve years ago it 
became apparent that Atlanta was 
being choked by traffic congestion and 
one-way streets were suggested by 
many local people as a necessary step 
in alleviating some of the congestion. 
Since our company then operated 
streetcars on fixed routes and also 
since the city did not have a traffic 
engineer, we were asked to designate 
the streets which could be made 
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one-way without too great a track- 
rebuilding expense. 

“We studied this assignment pretty 
carefully and were able to lay out a 
system of one-way streets which was 
acceptable to the city. 

“The problem today is much more 
complicated. There is under construc- 
tion an expressway system with a 
downtown connector, which will re- 
quire many more one-way streets lead- 
ing to the ramps and others paralleling 
the expressway. The company now 
operates trackless trolleys on these 
streets and the cost of electric over- 
head today is actually more than the 
cost of double track some years ago. 

“We cannot stand in the way of 
progress in Atlanta, but we do feel 
that the cost of rearrangement of the 
electric overhead should be a part 
of the expense of constructing the 
expressways. 

“The problem of additional one- 
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way streets has become one of ‘a 
necessary evil.” There is no doubt that 
they cut down the effective capacity of 
our streets and it is extremely difficult 
to balance them in pairs to get even 
the maximum capacity of the one-way 
streets. 

“Atlanta’s streets are peculiarly a 
local problem—the whole center of the 
city was laid out at about a 45 degree 
angle from the outlying streets and 
you cannot compare them with the 
streets of Philadelphia, for example, 
or any other city. It will be an ex- 
tremely hard engineering job to work 
out any further one-way system.” 


Done with Brotherly Love in 
Philadelphia 


"| ee in downtown Philadel- 
phia with its narrow streets, 
laid out in the eighteenth century, 
threaded with streetcar tracks was 
among the country’s worst prior to 
the advent of one-way streets. The 
following comment on the change 
effected was given the writer by 
the Philadelphia Transportation Com- 
pany: 

“The establishment of one-way 
streets in Philadelphia has been on a 
very co-operative basis between the 
police and ourselves and has caused 
us no particular difficulties. With very 
few exceptions, all streets in the cen- 
tral business district, and, to a large 
extent elsewhere in the city, are one- 
way. In practically all conversions 
from rail to bus or trackless trolley we 
have arranged to remove the car 
tracks in conjunction with city repav- 
ing of the streets, and up until this 
time the question of rail removal has 
not been a deterrent in any conver- 
sions or substitutions. 


“However, we are presently con- 
fronted with the first problem in this 
respect, and are negotiating with the 
city and the state for permission to 
leave the rail in the street until such 
time as it is repaved. The decision 
on disposition of the rail will be a 
major factor in determining when we 
will abandon the rail line in favor of 
trackless trolleys or busses. 

“In our opinion, one-way streets 
are very helpful in facilitating and 
expediting the traffic flow.” 


Eugene, Oregon, Streamlines 
Traffic 


——— OREGON, a city of 36,000, 
in 1948 introduced one of the first 
complete one-way traffic grids in the 
country. From the start the system 
had almost universal approval of the 
citizens. A slight modification was 
made after the first few weeks to take 
care of the situation of two hotels 
close to a through highway. Other- 
wise the one-way grid continues as 
installed, functioning to the satisfac- 
tion of the community. The system 
was installed with the active assistance 
of the newspaper, the Register-Guard, 
and other publicity channels. 

Necessarily, busses were rerouted 
in the downtown area. Bus traffic also 
was speeded up by loading at every 
other corner, instead of at every 
corner. 

One-way streets have reduced the 
number of injuries from accidents, a 
matter of interest to the transit line 
as much as to the rest of the com- 
munity. 

State highway engineers estimate 
that Eugene’s one-way system has 
nearly doubled the capacity of the 
streets. The average movement time 
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for vehicles in Eugene has been almost 
uniformly cut in half. Of course, 
Eugene realizes that even the one- 
way grid may sometime become satu- 
rated with traffic. When that occurs, 
something more radical will have to 
be done. Editor W. M. Tugman of 
the Eugene Register-Guard states that 
a one-way grid should be bounded on 
all sides by major arterials. The one- 
way grid has done little to solve 
Eugene’s parking problem. It is not 
the final answer to the problem of re- 
building cities for modern needs. 


Ann Arbor: Fitchburg 


N Ann Arbor, Michigan, where 
Main street was being choked to 

death by traffic, the parallel streets to 
left and right were made one-way. 
But no change was made in Main 
street traffic rules. The result has 
been that through traffic has sought 
out the one-way streets and congestion 
on Main street has been greatly 
relieved. 

Fitchburg, Massachusetts, has kept 
records of accidents on 15 streets be- 
fore and after the introduction of 
“one-way.” The record shows a big 
reduction in accidents, due to less 
movement at intersections, elimina- 
tion of head-on collisions, etc. On the 
15 streets before “one-way,” 38 acci- 
dents occurred during a two-year 
period, whereas during the next three 
years there were only five accidents. 


e 


In Syracuse, New York, introduc- 
tion of “one-way” on two downtown 
arteries more than doubled the aver- 
age speed of traffic from 10 to 23 miles 
an hour. 


A Questionnaire Survey: Other 
Experiences 


N 1949 Robert Dier, then traffic 
engineer of Fresno, California, re- 
quested information concerning one- 
way streets from all cities of 50,000 
population or larger. Mr. Dier found 
that in only 2 per cent of the cases 
covered by replies was the installation 
of one-way streets opposed by transit 
companies. Following the trial of one- 
way traffic, transit companies in the 56 
cities covered offered no opposition to 
continuing one-way traffic. In 16 of 
these cities the transit companies 
either offered no comment or stated 
that they had not been affected by the 
change. Seven gave their general ac- 
ceptance and 33 others their unquali- 
fied approval. Mr. Dier reports that 
traffic authorities questioned by him 
generally believed that mass trans- 
portation companies accepted one-way 
streets after a trial period and in gen- 
eral did not oppose them. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, the transit 
company made numerous time studies 
which showed that traffic movement 
had been greatly accelerated by one- 
way streets. 

In Seattle, Washington, as in Balti- 


fornia, requested information concerning one-way streets 


q “In 1949 Robert Dier, then traffic engineer of Fresno, Cali- 


from all cities of 50,000 population or larger. Mr. Dier 
found that in only 2 per cent of the cases covered by replies 
was the installation of one-way streets opposed by transit 


companies.” 
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more and elsewhere, the application of 
one-way streets encountered transit 


difficulties. The Portland Traction 
Company had to substitute busses for 
streetcars on three lines and shift ap- 
proximately 11,000 feet of trolley bus 
overhead to one-way operation. Dur- 
ing the transition period, when the 
trolley overhead was in place for one- 
way operation while the street was still 
being used two ways, some problems 
were encountered. 

President Gordon Steele of the 
Portland Traction Company is out- 
right against a one-way street system 
because of its effects on his company. 
Transit routes, he found, had to be 
lengthened; loading practices were 
interfered with ; the transit-riding pub- 
lic objected to walking an extra block 
in many cases, etc. 


Traffic Delays Analyzed in 
Charleston, West Virginia 


AS analysis of the causes of traffic 
delays made in Charleston, West 
Virginia, before one-way streets were 
introduced shows, contrary to what 
the general public might suppose, that 
transit busses are more sinned against 
than sinning. Delays of traffic due to 
bus movement accounted for only 
about one per cent of the delays en- 
countered in the tests. The tabulation 
of the state road commission was as 
follows : 


Per Cent 

Cause of Delays Of Total 
i citcnindnwetenns 50 
General congestion ............. 35 
Slow vehicle ahead ............ 4 


Parking maneuvers ............ 2 
Bus maneuvers ................ 1 
SE ec cabenwen 1 

7 


After the introduction of one-way 
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streets practically all the delays except 
those due to traffic signals and the rail- 
road were eliminated. 


Bus Franchise in New York 


iy number and mileage the one-way 
streets of New York dwarf all 
other cities. New York’s one-way 
streets if laid end to end would reach 
a third of the way across the continent. 
Not only the narrow cross-town 
streets of Manhattan, but wide north- 
and-south avenues have been made 
one-way. Fifth avenue, however, con- 
tinues to be congested with heavy 
traffic, especially busses. Some time 
ago the city of New York was defeat- 
ed in court by a bus company when it 
tried to make a pair of avenues one- 
way. The 99-year franchise of the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company is a 
major obstacle in the path of convert- 
ing that thoroughfare into a one-way 
avenue. 


Wide One-ways in Houston 


HE introduction of one-way 
streets in Houston, Texas, in 
1948 differed in several respects from 
the general pattern. Houston’s streets 
were not narrow, but ranged from 50 
to 60 feet in width. Eighteen miles 
of one-way streets were introduced at 
one time, embracing most of the down- 
town area and several main arteries 
leading into it. After careful study 
the plan was submitted to the city 
council one week and adopted the next. 
In Houston all transit operation is 
with gasoline busses and as many as 
ten lines are operated on a one-way 
street. These are divided into groups 
of five and provided separate bus zones 
for loading. This requires a large part 
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of the right-hand curb to be set aside 
for this purpose, with stops provided 
at every second block. Under this sys- 
tem busses operate with headways of 
only thirty seconds without difficulty. 


Traffic Specialist Comments 


NTERVIEWED by PusLic UTILITIES 
ForRTNIGHTLY, the manager of the 
transportation and communication de- 
partment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Harold F. 
Hammond, cautioned that one-way 
streets are not of themselves a panacea, 
but require collateral measures. Said 
Mr. Hammond, who is a traffic engi- 
neer : 

“I would not recommend one-way 
streets as a universal remedy or as an 
idea that should be applied in every 
case. Instead this type of traffic con- 
trol should not be instituted until other 
less restrictive measures have been in- 
stituted. For instance, before a street 
is made one-way in operation in order 
to increase its capacity, a thorough in- 
vestigation should be made to see 
whether or not its capacity can be in- 
creased through prohibition of turn- 
ing movements, restriction or prohibi- 
tion of curb parking, modern traffic 
signal control, or removal of through 
traffic by means of bypasses. 

“Adequate bus curb-loading zones 
should be provided and kept clear of 
parking, so that loading and unloading 
of passengers does not interfere with 
movement. The same goes for com- 
mercial truck pickup and delivery 
zones at the curb. Often the demands 
for one-way streets are based on traffic 
congestion which lasts only a few 
hours a day. If something can be done 
to ease the situation during these sev- 
eral hours, short of creating a one-way 
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street, this would be preferable. In 
other words, why penalize traffic for 
eighteen or twenty hours of the day in 
order to solve a 2- to 4-hour problem? 

“A one-way street does offer a 
penalty, because it requires readjust- 
ments in bus and streetcar lines using 
the street. Obviously, the line can’t 
operate in both directions so it has to 
be split up on two streets making pas- 
sengers walk another block. Also there 
are sometimes expenses in new over- 
head where trolley bus or streetcars 
are being used. Customers and de- 
livery truck operators have to go out of 
their way sometimes in order to reach 
their destinations where one-way 
streets are involved. However, if all 
modern techniques of traffic control 
such as those mentioned previously 
have been applied and still the street 
does not have enough capacity to 
handle the traffic demand, then the in- 
stallation of one-way movement would 
be the next step, recognizing that these 
disadvantages that I have cited would 
be more than offset by the benefits to 
the area.” 


Advantages of One-way Streets 


8 Bex Institute of Traffic Engineers 
groups one-way streets in three 
classes: those which are one-way all 
the time, those where traffic is reversed 
at predetermined times, and _ those 
which are one-way part of the time 
and two-way the rest of the time. The 
advantages of one-way streets are 
listed by the institute as follows: 

Increasing capacity. Motorists find 
it more convenient and less confusing 
when all traffic moves in one direction; 
hence more vehicles can be accommo- 
dated. 
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Increasing average speed. Opposing 
traffic streams are eliminated, opera- 
tion of traffic signals is more efficient, 
most of the hazard and delay from 
turning is eliminated, movement of 
mass transit vehicles and trucks is 
facilitated, and passing of slow ve- 
hicles permitted. 

Progressive signal system aided. 
The complicating effect of unequal 
block lengths is removed. 

Accidents reduced. Intersectional 
accidents are substantially reduced due 
to decrease in possible points of con- 
flict. Accidents between intersections 
are also reduced. 

Headlight glare eliminated. Motor- 
ists may use high beam, increasing 
pedestrian safety. 

Improved pedestrian movement. 

Improved fire protection. Fire 
emergency lanes may be established on 
one-way streets with the aid of signal 
timing. 

Cheaper than alternatives. Other 
solutions for city traffic congestion are 
more costly. 

Economic benefits. Business bene- 
fits by faster traffic movement and 
fewer accidents. 

Avoids decentralization, which is al- 
ways costly. 

Less policing. Philadelphia reports 


75 per cent less policing needed on one- 
way streets; New York 50 per cent 
less. 


Disadvantages Are Few 


“aoe engineers report that the 
disadvantages of one-way streets 
are greatly outweighed by the advan- 
tages. The disadvantages cited are 
these: 

Longer travel. Motorists have to go 
around the block to reach some desti- 
nations. 

Additional sign posting. One-way 
signs must be posted at each intersec- 
tion and a month of public education 
is generally required. Some out-of- 
town visitors may be confused. 

Accidents where rules aren’t fol- 
lowed. Where motorists do not obey 
the rules or, on reversible streets, 
through confusion or otherwise move 
in the wrong direction, accidents are 
likely. Traffic accidents also may in- 
crease on one-way streets when motor- 
ists take the increased facility of move- 
ment as a signal to speed, weave, or 
turn from the wrong lane. 

Unfavorable business effects. Some 
establishments may be harmed 
through the diverting of traffic. 

Difficulties in public transit routing 
and operation in some cases. 





Ra of a study made two years ago on one-way streets in some 
fifty cities throughout the United States show, in general: 

1. In most cases the business thoroughfares on which mass transporta- 
tion vehicles operate were not made one-way streets, but paralleling 


streets were so used. 


2. In the few cases where transit vehicles were affected, the operators 
reported no great amount of change in revenue. ? . , 
3. The one-way streets eased movement of transit vehicles in con- 


gested areas. 


4. There was no indication of opposition. 
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The Utility Industry 
In Cartoons 


Public relations and publicity departments of public utility com- 

panies will find some valuable, as well as amusing, ideas in this 

article on the use of cartoons to tell the utility story. In addition 

to an analysis of the kind of cartoons which are effective, there 
are reproduced a number of laughable examples. 


By A. BRYAN MARVIN* 


oT since the Middle Ages have 
N pictures been as important in 
the field of human communica- 
tions as they are today. In days of old, 
pictures were vital because so few 
people could read. Today they earn 
their position because there is so much 
to read. 

Magazines, books, digests, reports, 
analyses, and interpretations swirl 
around the twentieth century man’s 
head like the tide around a crab. In 
the same manner as the sea dweller, 
each individual grabs at a bit of this 
and a bit of that, occasionally finding 
a large chunk that merits his close ex- 
amination. In this general confusion 
of print, the picture captivates atten- 
tion. 

The phenomenal publishing success 
of picture magazines in recent years 
continues the trend set earlier by tab- 
loid newspapers. The photo takes the 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
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viewer to the scene and lets him sup- 
ply his own adjectives. But there is 
another type of picture which makes 
the same impact as the photo except 
that it supplies the “reader” with ad- 
jectives. This is the single panel car- 
toon, known in the trade as a spot car- 
toon. 

The spot cartoon differs from the 
comic strip in that it does not depend 
on continuity to give it meaning. Some 
artists use the same characters day 
after day but each unit has a meaning 
of its own and there is no plot to sup- 
port a series. Unlike their first 
cousins, the editorial and sports car- 
toons, spot cartoons are not keyed 
closely to material appearing in the 
printed columns alongside. They 
stand or fall on their individual merits. 

Through the cartoonist’s skill, faces 
are transformed into lexicons of emo- 
tion. Fear, hate, laughter, anger, all 
the basic human reactions are shown 
by caricaturized lips, brows, and eyes. 
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Qualities such as stupidity, scientific 
detachment, and romantic ability are 
shown by sketched ears, hairlines, and 
noses. States of social and economic 
progress are revealed by clothing. 


HE spot cartoonist is a specialist 

among specialists. The secret of 
his technique is the same as that of any 
art. The unessential must be omitted. 
The theme of the cartoon must be 
quickly transmitted to the viewer, and 
the idea must be clear and unmis- 
takable. The cartoon must make its 
point trenchantly and with a minimum 
of explanation. 

The pithy statement (a cartoon in 
word form) has always been highly 
valued, even by the illiterate. The 
Mexican dicho provides a case in 
point. These brief Spanish statements 


7 


TYPE I 


“HA-HA-HA-HA-HA! — HELEN! JUST 
WAIT TILL YOU HEAR HOW I TOLD 
OFF THE ELECTRIC COMPANY” 


rhyme, are memorable, and point out a 
basic element of life, underline a 
human weakness, or voice a common 
dream: 


See the pigeon in the sky 
I wish he were in my pie. 


This is the sound of hunger and 
typical of the dicho. There are few 
men of stature in the villages of 
Mexico who have not contributed a 
dicho or two to the public domain. 

The spot cartoonist does the same, 
under different technical conditions. 
In his search for material, he ranges 
in many fields and it is not surprising 
that many artists have found inspira- 
tion in the electric and gas industry. 
The electric light and the gas range are 
a common denominator of every 
group, affecting backwoodsman and 
politician, company president and 
housewife. The value to the industry 
of a survey of spot cartoons stems 
from the nakedness with which the 
themes are expressed. 


| geome which go to make up spot car- 
toons come from three sources. 
The artist himself imagines the situa- 
tion on the basis of personal experi- 
ence or reading. He buys his ideas 
from professional gagmen who spend 
hours twisting situations one way and 
another searching for an “angle” 
which will sell the plot. He finds them 
in the mail sent by devoted readers 
who feel the situation they have 
thought up is a “natural” for him. 

A considerable amount of serious 
reflection is given each idea by intelli- 
gent people before it finds its way to 
the drawing board and from there into 
the newspaper. Magazine spot car- 
toons (which are individually more 
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valuable to the artist than newspaper 
spots but not as easily sold) are sub- 
ject to review by art directors who 
may ask that they be changed. “Take 
the spots off the dog and put some 
more clothes on the girl. This is a 
family magazine. And that picture on 
the wall does not look authentic to 
me,” goes one art department com- 
munique. 

High-caliber personnel staffs the 
spot cartoon business and works con- 
stantly on a high intellectual level. So- 
cial science studies have shown that 
trends of public opinion take shape 
first of all in these minds, or at least 
that these individuals are the first to 
orient themselves consciously toward 
any new popular stream of thought. 


.’ follows that any significant change 
in the tenor of spot cartoons will 
either be reflected in or be reflec- 
tions of altered public opinion. By the 
same token, the fact that there had 











“THAT METER READER’S A WHIZ AT 
PING-PONG—HE SPENDS HALF HIS 
LIFE IN BASEMENTS” 
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been no change would have a definite 
value if it could be proved. 

For the purposes of this study, spot 
cartoons appearing in the major daily 
New York newspapers for the past 
four years have been reviewed and 
those bearing directly on electric and 
gas utilities classified. Spot cartoons 
are practically all syndicated and each 
one may appear in 250 or more news- 
papers from coast to coast and even in 
some foreign publications. 


8 Sen largest single group of spot 
cartoons applying strictly to util- 
ity operations concerns itself with cus- 
tomer payments. This classification is 
illustrated as Type I on page 89, and 
finds few variations in the principal 
theme that utility companies generally 
take it on themselves to cut off service 
when payments are halted by the cus- 
tomer. 

Several artists have employed ideas 
nearly identical with the one illus- 
trated. The customer expresses indig- 
nation with the utility and winds up 
cooking or reading by candlelight. 

Next most popular variation in this 
class of cartoon shows the service cut 
off because of inattention. “Quit 
worrying! . . . I’ll pay the light bill 
when I get to it.” Result : candlelight. 
In the darkened house a householder 
finds his fuses all right and by match 
light locates the trouble on his electric 
light bill which bears a sticker “Three 
Months Overdue.” 

Two nearly identical cartoons por- 


| tray husband and wife in the middle of 


the night. The first wife asks: “The 
blanket is getting cold. Are you sure 
you paid that electric bill?” The sec- 
ond wife answers the phone and tells 
her husband: “It’s the power com- 
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Cope. 1948, King Pestures Spadicate, inc, World rights eeserved. 








“YES, WE ARE—NOSY!” 


pany. They say if you don’t pay the 
bill they’re going to turn off the elec- 
tric blanket.” 


H'™ bill complaints come in for 
their share of discussion in the 
form of a ranting family head saying 
“Look! You gotta cut down on the 
electricity! My dough doesn’t come 
out of a faucet!” But the rest of the 
family returns after an evening away 
from home to find the premises lit 
from cellar to attic while the once ex- 
cited father is soundly asleep before 
the blaring radio. In another version a 
teen-ager tells her bill-worried father : 
“One way you can cut down the elec- 
tricity bill is to let me go out nights 
during the week!” 

While only half as frequent as 


customer payments, meters and meter 
readers come in for their share of 
discussion as illustrated on page 90 
under the heading Type II. 

Queried as to how such an idea had 
come into being and why he singled 
out a gas company meter reader in 
preference to an electric company man, 
artist Bill Holman replied : 

“T have an Uncle Elmer in Indian- 
apolis who is not only quite a ping- 
pong player, but a gas meter reader as 
well. I used to kid him about his 
prowess as a PP player because he 
spent so much time in basements. 

“This is how the idea in question 
came to be born.” 

Several of the cartoons based on 
meters feature the instrument itself. 
One indignant housewife asks the 
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reader: “My electric bills are out- 
rageous! Are you sure that isn’t a taxi 
meter ?” It might be at that. The illus- 
tration shows a gas meter liberally 
equipped with dials in strange loca- 
tions and connected by a short length 
of one-half inch tubing to a residential 
type watt-hour meter with three dials. 

Another housewife, not indignant, 
explains to a curious meter reader that 
the bypass neatly installed around the 
gas meter is just an idea of her hus- 
band’s to save wear and tear on the 
meter. 

That metermen are only human is 
pointed up in the sketch which shows a 
couple leaving the scene in a car labeled 
“Just Married.” The caption reads: 
“There’s been an error—I came to 
read the meter!” 


pees another standard item in the 


cartoonist’s repertoire is the man- 
hole, as illustrated by Type III on 
page 91. These, of course, will have 
to be shared by electric and gas com- 
panies with telephone firms, water de- 
partments, and other occupants of the 
subsurface. 

Curiosity about the subterranean 
mysteries is a standard approach in the 
cartoons in this category. Two scien- 
tific gentlemen crouch by a hole to say : 
“This is more exciting than an Egyp- 
tian tomb.” Two very attractive young 
ladies peer into a manhole as one com- 
ments: “I met the nicest young man 
down there last week!” 

Accidental falls into coverless holes 
is the next most popular treatment for 
the artists. The same Bill Holman who 
drew the meter reader panel has pub- 
lished a manhole cartoon in which a 
citizen with a bandaged foot explains 
to a questioning neighbor: “I threw a 
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cigarette in a manhole and stepped on 
it.” 


| igptn ner problems have been 
touched on rarely in the last four 
years by spot cartoonists. One ex- 
ample is shown on page 93 under the 
heading Type IV. 

Bill Holman lends further credi- 
bility to the story of his Indianapolis 
uncle with a recent cartoon showing 
the president of Mid-City Gas Com- 
pany raging at his desk while one em- 
ployee informs another that the chief’s 
gas at home has been turned off for 
nonpayment. 

One of the cartoonists using a stock 
character who suffers daily from the 
little vicissitudes of life did some re- 
search on lineman’s attire and has used 
it twice in separate cartoons. One view 
shows the hero complete with belt and 
climbing irons halfway up the living 
room coat rack. He has stopped to 
read a book and his wife explains to 
the startled visitor : ““He’s taking a cor- 
respondence course in electric repairs.” 
In the second cartoon a lineman in 
complete regalia works on a real pole 
with live wires while the hero leans 
from a near-by window holding a 
broken appliance in his hand and ask- 
ing : “Can you fix a toaster, Mac?” 

A shining example of the average 
householder’s spirit of resignation 
when electrical engineering subjects 
are being discussed is the drawing of 
two fireflies shown discussing the state 
of their union. The girl fly states: 
“Tt’d never work out, Henry—I’m pc 
and you’re Ac.” 


USES come in for a fair share of the 
cartoonists’ attention, but only one 
of the samples collected has any appli- 
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Copr 1949, King Features Syndicate, Inc.. World nights reserved. 


“DO WE PAY THE BILL EVERY OTHER MONTH BECAUSE 
WE’VE GOT ALTERNATING CURRENT ?” 


cation to the industry. In that par- 
ticular panel the wife was on the phone 
while the husband worked at an open 
wall outlet. “Electric Light Com- 
pany?” she asked. “Send a man over 
right away—our fuses are all going to 
blow out within the next minute or 
two.” 

The rest of the fuse plots cover a 
number of ideas. The too-smart hus- 
bands insist on stuffing pennies into the 
box with disastrous results. Bewil- 
dered customers use the fuse instead 


of the service switch whenever appli- 
ances in the house run amuck. 

Appliances are also a fit subject, 
published cartoons reveal, but with 
only limited application to the indus- 
try. Two mice joyfully ride a model 
railroad in the wee small hours while 
one comments : “Boy, will they be sur- 
prised when they get their electric 
bill!” 

Promotion efforts come to light 
when the salesman loaded with brooms 
asks the housewife: “Madam, does 
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your vacuum cleaner need a rest?” An 
irate troubleman replaces the aircraft 
warning light atop a radio tower and 
mutters : “Darn these bulb snatchers !” 
A tramp whose home address is a 
bench in the city park and a housewife 
beyond the reach of even a subsidized 
power line win all sorts of electrical 
loot on giveaway shows. 

The bafflement of the average man 
in the age of electronics and input cur- 
rents is demonstrated by a housewife 
asking to have her table model radio 
“converted” to TV, in the bruised and 
battered parent asking the dealer: 
“Have you any electrical appliance a 
child can’t operate?” and (by the 
same artist) telling his wife who has 
left the radio on: “Please turn it off 
when you're not listening. In these 
times we shouldn’t waste broadcasting 
stations’ fuel.” 

In all the cartoons considered, the 
only one that boded ill for the indus- 
try was based on a news item to the 
effect that scientists had found a meas- 
urable electric potential in growing 
trees. The artist moved his characters 
out under the spreading branches of 
these natural generators and had them 
plug their appliances into the trunks. 
With the warning, “Don’t get too 
snooty, you power companies,” he 
sketched in the background a power 
station, boarded up and_ labeled 
“closed” while the employee leaning 
from a window of the plant gave voice 
to his feeling : “Drat!” 


N the 4-year period under review, 
New York’s major daily news- 
papers published about 50,000 spot 
cartoons. That less than 100 of these 
had a direct bearing on the electric and 


gas industry indicates the breadth of 
the field in which the artists find their 
ideas. That those cartoons which did 
apply to the industry were uniformly 
sympathetic and understanding indi- 
cates the position which the companies 
hold in the minds of the public. 

The treatment accorded the indus- 
try in the cartoons illustrated by Types 
I through IV shows that industry prac- 
tices have affected this opinion-mold- 
ing group favorably. Only the over- 
sensitive can find in Type I a symbol 
of the struggle between the “little” 
man and the “big” corporation. 

It should be noted that spot car- 
toonists are practically impossible to 
reach through publicity channels. 
They learn very early in their careers 
to hide from press agents and since 
freedom of thought is their stock in 
trade they guard it jealously. 

If social scientists are right in esti- 
mating the importance of this group 
in the democratic pattern and also cor- 
rect in saying that an approaching 
trend of public opinion shows up in 
this section of the population some 
time before it becomes generally held, 
the industry has a backlog of good 
will. This stockpile was built up by ac- 
tions, not words. 


Beg of the good standing elec- 
tric and gas companies enjoy in 
this field today is The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post cartoon which is under the 
glass tops of many desks in the power 
industry. A uniformed maid lights 
candles on the dining room table set 
for a formal affair and mumbles rue- 
fully in the half darkness : “Thousands 
of people batting their brains out to 
bring us electricity.” 
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Natural Gas from the Gulf 


One of the first laws to be passed by the new Eisenhower ad- 

ministration is expected to be a return of the so-called tidelands, 

or at least offshore marginal areas, to the coastal states. Will 

this really mean much to the natural gas industry? Here is an 

account of actual developments and production possibilities of 
natural gas in these tideland areas. 


By RALPH S. CHILD* 


can industrial enterprise long 

has been lodged in an uncanny 
ability to visualize the end results of 
seemingly impossible new undertak- 
ings and with that vision of accom- 
plishment as a guide to push out un- 
hesitatingly into broad fields of new 
endeavor. 

It is this forte of American business 
leadership to recognize and meet the 
challenge of new frontiers that has 
consistently sparked the growing 
economy of the nation, and which has 
built the finest standard of living that 
the world has ever known. No ex- 
ample of the pioneering spirit and the 
know-how of this country’s free en- 
terprise system has stood out more 
brightly in recent years than has the 
fine development-for-use of the vast 


_— 


*For sonal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” ° . 


, ‘uE history of successful Ameri- 


natural gas resources of the Gulf 
South states. 

Well to the forefront in this natural 
gas development picture is United Gas 
Corporation, and its two subsidiary 
companies, United Gas Pipe Line 
Company and Union Producing Com- 
pany, all with headquarters at Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. The most recent ex- 
ample of United’s leadership in the 
natural gas industry is found in a 
huge expansion and construction pro- 
gram, which started in 1951 and will 
be brought to final completion later 
this year. This great expansion pro- 
gram can best be described in one 
phrase—it is the largest single expan- 
sion and construction program ever 
undertaken by one organization in the 
history of the natural gas industry. 


Gree, major portions of this 
expansion involve laying of more 
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than 1,700 miles of pipelines, ranging 
from 6-inch to 30-inch transmission 
lines; construction of the first large- 
diameter underwater pipeline to mar- 
ket natural gas reserves in the Gulf of 
Mexico off the coast of Louisiana; ad- 
dition of 64,000 horsepower at new 
and existing compressor stations ; and 
construction of 12 new dehydration 
plants. 


7 largest portion of the general 
expansion project consists pri- 
marily of a grid of approximately 1,- 
000 miles of large-diameter pipelines 
laid over the present United Gas Sys- 
tem. This new grid will provide great- 
er capacity, increase flexibility of the 
system, and make available new and 
additional reserves of natural gas. The 
new network of pipelines and other 
facilities will further increase United’s 
leadership as the largest handler of 
natural gas in the world. When the ex- 
pansion project is completed, the com- 
pany’s system capacity will be in- 
creased from a maximum of about 
three billion cubic feet of natural gas 
per day to about four billion. 
Engineering knowledge, skill, and 
practical pipelining experience of a 
number of efficient organizations went 
into the over-all construction program. 
Under supervision of United’s engi- 
neers, Brown & Root, Inc., of Hous- 
ton, handled much of the design work. 
That firm also was awarded the con- 
tract for building some sections of the 
pipelines, compressor stations, and 
dehydration plants and for surveying, 
right-of-way acquisition, and inspec- 
tion of large portions of the job. 
Four contracting firms, grouped un- 
der the name of Gulf Southern Con- 
tractors, were awarded the contract 
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for construction of approximately 1,- 
000 miles of pipelines. These firms are 
Texas-Louisiana Contractors; Okla- 
homa Contracting Company; J. Ray 
McDermott & Company, Inc.; and 
Morrison-Knudson Company, Inc. 


- is of special significance that all of 
this new construction is within the 
boundaries of the general area which 
United Gas serves with natural gas. 
Referred to for many years by 
United’s management as the Gulf 
South, this area is comprised of por- 
tions of Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, south Alabama, and northwest 
Florida. 

The new grid of pipelines, com- 
bined with the company’s older lines, 
forms a complex, but at the same time 
very flexible and efficient, pipeline sys- 
tem. The recently completed 723 miles 
of 30-inch lines, and the various ap- 
purtenances that are required to op- 
erate such a system, constitute one of 
the most outstanding examples of 
overland pipeline construction ever 
undertaken by a natural gas company. 
Construction of the big offshore sys- 
tem, which is made up of several seg- 
ments of 20-inch, 14-inch, and 10-inch 
lines, was the most spectacular and 
challenging feature of this mammoth 
program. 

Back in 1941, United Gas pioneered 
submarine pipeline construction when 
25 miles of 14-inch pipe was strung 
across Lake Pontchartrain in south- 
eastern Louisiana. While helpful, not 
even this experience could be used as 
a criterion for company engineers and 
contractors as they set about making 
plans to build lines along the bottom 
of the Gulf of Mexico off the Louisi- 
ana coast. This project, indeed, was a 
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Submarine Gas Pipelines 


Se gas was turned into United’s 20-inch and 14-inch 

history-making seagoing pipelines in late October of 1951. 

From the shore line the 20-inch extends inland through canals in the 

marsh country for some distance where the pipe size increases to 26-inch, 

and heads north another 134 miles where the big 30-inch line of United’s 
new grid system begins.” 





many-sided first—in engineering tech- 


niques, in construction of special 
equipment required to do the job, in 
preliminary research necessary to in- 
sure successful completion and opera- 
tion of the line. 


Hisy. * 


HE decision to launch this project 

did not come overnight. As early 
as November, 1949, United’s engi- 
neering and research departments 
started working with the idea of large- 
diameter offshore pipelines. Were 
they practical? Could they be main- 
tained, once built? These and other 
answers to many new and vastly dif- 
ferent factors had to be found. It was 
necessary to have a complete, scien- 
tific understanding of the water en- 
vironment of the Gulf before any con- 
struction could begin. Even with a 
large amount of available information 
on this undersea area, engineers and 
research men could not be sure of all 


the answers. Localized and more de- 
tailed data along exact routes of pro- 
posed pipelines were needed. Much of 
this initial pioneering work was 
started in the laboratory and on draw- 
ing boards long before a single length 
of pipe could be laid. 

United Gas engineers had to know 
what was on the bottom of the Gulf 
of Mexico, what wave action, cur- 
rents, and marine organisms might be 
encountered before specifications for 
pipe and equipment could be written. 

Texas A & M Research Foundation 
agreed to conduct the marine studies 
needed. Under the technical supervi- 
sion of the department of oceanog- 
raphy of the A & M College, the foun- 
dation made arrangements with the 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography of 
the University of California, and a 
number of individual consultants, to 
do the job. Approximately nine 
months of study, research, and ob- 
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servations were engaged in to secure 
the data required. There is nothing in 
the history of pipelining to compare 
with the exhaustive preliminary stud- 
ies and work done on this project. 


Fo oery construction work on the 
first segment of the offshore line 
was started in the late spring of 1951. 
Gulf Southern Contractors handled 
this job, which involved the laying of 
15 miles of 20-inch line to a point near 
the site of Pure Oil Company’s Block 
32 drilling platform. Another segment 
of the seagoing pipeline was con- 
structed by Brown & Root, Inc., and 
consisted of approximately 104 miles 
of 14-inch pipe extending from the 
Pure platform in a southwesterly di- 
rection to Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany’s Block 51 drilling platform. 

In addition to this construction, in 
early summer of 1952, J. Ray Mc- 
Dermott & Company laid 1.4 miles of 
10-inch pipe for United from the com- 
pany’s metering platform in Block 32 
to a Sun Oil Company platform in 
Block 33. The sources of offshore gas 
for United are now in the process of 
being further expanded with the con- 
struction by Brown & Root, Inc., un- 
der supervision of United’s engineers, 
for Magnolia Petroleum Company of 
13.4 miles of 10-inch line between the 
Magnolia drilling platforms in Block 
51 and Block 95. 


Ferrey at the shore line and 
along the route to the two drill- 
ing platforms was probably the great- 
est concentration of marine construc- 
tion equipment ever brought together 
for a pipeline job. Like a giant task 
force, it included derrick barges, lay- 
ing barges, winch barges, tugboats, 
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crew boats, floating dormitories, and 
airplanes. Even at the shore line where 
the 20-inch line was put seaward, 
everything was marine because the 
coastal prairie bordering the Gulf is 
nothing but marsh land. 

First section of the high pressure 
20-inch pipe was eased down a ramp 
at the shore line on July 5, 1951, and 
nosed into the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. By the middle of August all 
15 miles of the 20-inch line had been 
strung seaward and were ready for 
final welds and tie-in connections. 

Pipe going into the submarine line 
is some of the strongest and heaviest 
ever used. This line has a one-half inch 
steel wall with an additional one-quar- 
ter-inch steel plate wrapped and weld- 
ed around it. 


Sz idea of the tremendous engi- 
neering problems faced, and the 
massive type of machinery and equip- 
ment required to handle the 20-inch 
pipe can be found in the fact that the 
big pipe was welded into 5-joint, 200- 
foot sections at a coating yard on 
Bayou Boeuf near Morgan City, 
Louisiana. From that point the pon- 
derous sections were moved by barge 
through a maze of canals and bayous 
to the ramp location at the shore line. 
It was from this big 670-foot ramp 
that the long sections of the 20-inch 
line were welded and pulled into the 
Gulf, section by section. 

Pontoons were attached to the 
string of 20-inch approximately every 
500 feet to buoy the line so it could 
be pulled. Without them the heavy 
pipe would have sunk down into the 
muck and ooze overlaying the Gulf 
bottom. 

When tied in, the entire line was 
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lowered into a ditch dredged along the 
full 15-mile route. U. S. Engineers re- 
quire that the pipe be at least three 
feet under the bottom where the water 
is as shallow as 12 feet, but United 
Gas engineers specified a 5-foot mini- 
mum to try to make sure that no 
storm, even of hurricane force, could 
scour off the backfill and expose the 
line to wave action. 

Throughout July and August of 
1951, field forces of Gulf Southern 
Contractors battled heat by day and 
mosquitoes by night in an “around- 
the-clock” operation at the shore-line 
ramp. By mid-August, Brown & Root 
forces, also working on a 24-hour 
daily schedule to take advantage of 
the calm sea prevailing between Blocks 
32 and 51, were “stove-piping” the 14- 
inch line from a converted naval ves- 
sel used as a pipe-laying barge. A sub- 
stantial portion of the 14-inch pipe 
was double-jointed and coated at a 
yard at Harvey, Louisiana, and then 
barged out to the area to be laid. 


Berean erected a concrete platform 

just west of Pure’s drilling in- 
stallation. Standing 40 feet above the 
water and resting on eight concrete 
pilings which were sunk deep beneath 
the floor of the Gulf, the platform 
serves as the terminus of the 20-inch 
line and the tie-in point with the 14- 
inch that goes on to the Magnolia 
drilling platform. Two 14-inch lines 
connect United’s platform with that 
of Pure’s and thus gas from both the 
Block 32 and Block 51 wells enters the 
20-inch line at the concrete platform 
to be transported to land by the 15- 
mile undersea carrier. 


A 10-inch line 1.4 miles long con- 
nects a Sun Oil Company well in 
Block 33 with United’s 20-inch line 
at the company’s platform. The long- 
er 10-inch line will transport natural 
gas from Magnolia’s platform in 
Block 95 to a tie-in with United’s 14- 
inch line at the Magnolia platform in 
Block 51. 

Natural gas was turned into 
United’s 20-inch and 14-inch history- 
making seagoing pipelines in late Oc- 
tober of 1951. 

From the shore line the 20-inch ex- 
tends inland through canals in the 
marsh country for some distance 
where the pipe size increases to 26- 
inch, and heads north another 134 
miles where the big 30-inch line of 
United’s new grid system begins. 


| pens as it is, the construction of 
these large-diameter seagoing 
pipelines to provide the first major 
market for offshore gas discoveries, 
was but one phase of United’s expan- 
sion program which is now nearing 
completion. The precedent-making 
submarine pipelines as part of the 
company’s current over-all expansion 
program, were daring in plan and ex- 
ecution. The men who conceived them, 
blueprinted the details, and then con- 
verted plans into actual facilities, ap- 
proached the task with the attitude 
that no problem is too difficult and no 
obstacle too formidable to be tackled 
and overcome. The entire project 
stands as another tribute to the fore- 
sightedness and willingness of Ameri- 
can industry to venture out into new 
frontiers and to risk its own resources 
in the interest of continued growth. 
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The Jones Reports 


TS Republicans in the new Congress 
will probably insist on going about 
things in their way with respect to neces- 
sary government reorganization and cor- 
recting policy mistakes of the Truman 
régime. But in the matter of an admitted- 
ly needed overhaul of Federal power 
policy, where there has been so much talk 
and so little action, the outgoing 82nd 
Congress has left plenty of advice. 

This advice was set up by the so-called 
Jones subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works. It has been 
studying the vagaries of Federal power 
policy, or the lack of it, since last July. 
Just before Christmas, the Jones group 
dumped a mass of critical reform data on 
the committee’s doorstep and departed. 
Whether the Republicans see fit to take it 
from there or not, the Jones reports con- 
tain some interesting reading for an in- 
coming administration, pledged to check 
up on shortcomings of its predecessor. 

The subcommittee, headed by Repre- 
sentative Jones (Democrat, Alabama), 
has been studying the over-all picture of 
parallel, and often conflicting, operations 
of different Federal agencies. Its report 
was released in the form of four pam- 
phlets, averaging a little over forty printed 
pages each. All contain important recom- 
mendations regarding the following four 
phases of Federal operations: (1) the 
civil functions program of Army Engi- 
neers; (2) the flood-control program of 
the Agriculture Department ; (3) the al- 
location of costs on multipurpose Federal 
projects; (4) the economic evaluation of 
projects. 

The Jones subcommittee urged Con- 
gress to keep a closer watch on the 
Army Engineers civil functions, so as to 
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cut out nonessential items in some $11 
billion worth of projects (which Con- 
gress has approved but not yet ap 
propriated money for). This would take 
twenty-two years to complete at the cur- 
rent spending rate of $500,000,000 a year 
(without allowing for cost increases). 
The report compared and sharply rapped 
cost estimating experience of both Army 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, analyzing various reasons for wide 
divergency, aside from price changes. 
The following 4-point policy, said to be 
more urgent than proposed reorganiza- 
tion of agencies, was suggested: (1) de- 
termination of Federal responsibility; 
(2) determination of local and state re- 
sponsibility; (3) uniform economic 
standards for all agencies; (4) uniform 
cost allocation standards. 


se - report on flood control blasted 
the conflict between Agriculture De- 
partment Soil Conservation Service and 
Army Engineers. Both upstream and 
downstream types of development (the 
former favored by Agriculture and the 
latter by Army Engineers) were said to 
have their place in a balanced conserva- 
tion program. “The present disgraceful 
conflict must be stopped,” the report 
stated, but observed that “it is no more 
deplorable than the frictions appearing to 
exist within the Department of Agricul- 
ture.” The report recommended that the 
Agriculture Department’s authority to 
make flood-control surveys should be 
canceled by law and that no more work, 
paralleling the efforts of the Army Engi- 
neers, should be authorized, Further 
funds for Agriculture Department 
studies would only be made available by 
transfer through the Secretary of the 
Army. 
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HE new Republican 83rd Congress 

will decide the fate of more than 
$1 billion of flood-control projects pro- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture 
aside from rivers and harbors items. 
That is the estimated cost of 17 projects 
submitted for approval in the final days 
of the 82nd Congress. They are in addi- 
tion to 11 projects already under way, 
for which Congress has voted $152,000,- 
000. 

The new projects may not encounter 
smooth sailing in view of the criticism 
already leveled by Federal agencies. 

Two more watershed projects—in 
Colorado and Indiana—are under review 
by the Federal Bureau of the Budget. If 
approved, they will be submitted to Con- 
gress. Six more are being reviewed by 
state governors and Federal agencies. 
The Agriculture Department is making 
surveys on thirty-two projects. 

The Jones subcommittee said the full 
House Public Works Committee should 
exercise “close supervision” over all the 
undertakings. The committee, it is held, 
should be fully informed on the scope, 
cost, economic justification, and priority 
of various projects. 

The Agriculture Department’s thirty- 
two flood-control surveys range from a 
project at Lost Creek, Missouri, where 
“a couple of thousand acres” areinvolved, 
to the department’s segment of the 
Columbia river basin plan to affect 200,- 
000 square miles. Spokesmen said it 
might take four or five years before the 
last of the thirty-two projects reach Con- 
gress, 

Agriculture Department spokesmen 
believe the GOP “may be prone” to re- 
duce appropriations on big public power 
projects, but predict Republican approval 
for their watershed plans, involving land 
use and small-scale dams. 


oe outside of the Missouri basin 
plan and now before Congress, with 
their estimated costs, are: 

Brazos river, Texas, $109,000,000; 
Pee Dee river, Virginia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, $20,000,000; Grand 
(Neosho) river, Arkansas, Kansas, Mis- 
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souri, Oklahoma, $83,000,000; Sny 
watershed, Illinois, $9,000,000; Queen 
Creek, Arizona, $1,000,000; Sevier 
Lake, Utah, $14,000,000; Scioto river, 
Ohio, $20,000,000 ; Delaware river, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, $64,000,000 ; Pecos riv- 
er, New Mexico, Texas, $20,000,000; 
Green river, Kentucky, Tennessee, $87,- 
000,000; Youghiogheny river, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia, $8,000,- 
000; and the Savannah river, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, $21,- 
000,000. 


FPC As Umpire over Other Agencies? 


Nn the subject of cost allocation of 

multipurpose projects, the Jones 
subcommittee report deplored the lack of 
standardization and wide variation be- 
tween agency projects. It said that the 
construction agency should not fix the 
cost of its own project, and suggested 
that the Federal Power Commission, not 
having direct relationship with construc- 
tion, would be the logical one to pass on 
electric cost allocation. Each project 
would have to bear its fair share of total 
cost. 

On the subject of economic evaluation 
Representative Jones said that it ap- 
peared to his study group that each 
agency was using its own procedure of 
economic evaluation and that these 
methods varied so much that if two agen- 
cies reviewed the same project, one might 
consider it economically sound while the 
other would conclude that it was not 
justifiable. This situation can only lead 
to conflict between the agencies in their 
relationships with local interests. 

Representative Jones stated that it ap- 
peared that at present the agencies of the 
executive branch are overemphasizing 
their effort to reduce all potential proj- 
ect benefits to dollar values. He said the 
time has come to reappraise these pro- 
cedures so that the benefit-cost ratio will 
once again take its proper place as a 
measure in the evaluation of a project. A 
decision cannot be made as to whether 
or not the project should be built solely 
on the basis of such an arithmetical in- 
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dex. Effort should not be directed as 
though this were a possibility. 

A realistic approach will enable the 
agencies to determine a meaningful bene- 
fit-cost ratio as a measure of probable 
material return. A hypothecated benefit- 
cost ratio based on fantastic hopes of 
benefits will not be an open sesame to 
project authorization. When an agency 
says benefits will exceed costs by five, 
four, or even twofold we are likely to view 
the presentation with a jaundiced eye. 
Why is Federal aid needed, asks Jones, 
if the project will really make that kind 
of return? Let us not deceive ourselves, 
and let the executive departments get 
back to earth. 

Congressman Jones said that the sub- 
mittal of these four parts of his sub- 
committee’s report to the full committee 
completed the subcommittee’s work 
under its empowering resolution. He 
said that he and the other members of the 
subcommittee are well satisfied with their 


progress. 


HE past year showed no improve- 
ment in the matter of government 
agencies devoted to duplicate or over- 
lapping functions. There are complaints 
about varying stages of conflict and col- 
lusion at the operating and construction 
level (Interior, Army Engineers, Agri- 
culture Department Soil Conservation 
Service, and REA super co-op loans). 
There is conflict at the regulatory level 
(Interior and other operating agencies 
versus the FPC). There is over-all inde- 
cision at the top level of Federal power 
policy and fuel conservation policy which 
buffets the utility industries between 
shifting objectives of Federal, state, or 
semiautonomous “authority” control. 
“Hoover Commission” reform move- 
ments have, so far, been unable to make 
any headway. The interesting proposal 
by former Mobilization Director Charles 
E. Wilson that the Federal government 
be eased out of business enterprise by 
turning such ventures as Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority back to the tax-paying 
economy, was the climax of a year of talk, 
but no action. 
All of which points to the fact that 
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there will be plenty of wood for the Re- 
publicans to saw, both on questions of 
policy and bureau organization. 


* 


Regulation“End Use” of Gas 


oo states, and not the Federal Pow. 
er Commission should carry the 
main responsibility for natural gas con- 
servation. This was the view expressed 
last month by FPC Commissioner Wim- 
berly before the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission, meeting in Wichita, Kan- 
sas. Wimberly warned that the nation 
faces a “possible crisis” unless new 
sources of natura] gas are discovered. 
Such new discoveries, Wimberly said, 
should be the “goal of conservation.” 
Wimberly denied that conservation in- 
creases the price of gas to the consumer 
in the long run. No regulation at all, he 
said, would waste the supply and harm 
the consumer much more. “It is up to 
each state and each city to know at all 
times what it can depend on in the way 
of a gas supply,” Wimberly said. “Tf it 
appears there is need for conservation by 
restricting uses and limiting service to 
certain classes of consumers, it is clear 
the local authorities will have to make the 
decision .. . ” Wimberly is opposed to 
Federal intervention along these lines— 
praised state conservation. 

Arguments for “end use” of natural 
gas are being advanced by former Repre- 
sentative Pickett (Democrat, Texas). 
Pickett, now a vice president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, asks protection 
of the coal market against “the inroads of 
natural gas.” Pickett, usually a foe of 
Federal intervention and control while in 
the House, said the government should 
adopt such a policy “in the public in- 
terest,” because that would require a 
strong coal industry. As part of sucha 
program, Pickett said, the burning of 
natural gas for fuel under boilers “should 
be restricted.” An “enlightened FPC" 
could well afford to take the steps neces- 
sary to preserve both the gas and coal 
industries “before it is too late,” Pickett 
said. 
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And Gossip 


Nebraskans Find REA 


Rural Loans Unnecessary 
és 


ELEPHONE service in Nebraska “is 

the best in the state’s history and is 
getting better,” according to a report of 
the Nebraska Telephone Association. 
James L. Morrison of Lincoln, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, commented 
on a report from Washington which 
noted that Nebraska is one of the eight 
states in the Union not receiving Rural 
Electrification Administration loans to 
improve or expand telephone service in 
rural areas. 

Morrison said telephone companies in 
the state had completed or were engaged 
in more service improvement programs 
in 1952 than in any previous year. Over 
44 million dollars were spent last year 
for improvement and expansion of facili- 
ties, the association report said, and even 
greater gains are expected in 1953. Ac- 
cording to Morrison, nearly 12,000 more 
farms in the state have telephone service 
now than at the end of World War II. 

The fact that Nebraska is a state which 
does not receive REA rural loans “may 
cause concern among Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration officials in Washing- 
ton, D. C.,” the report said, “but in Ne- 
braska it simply means that private en- 
terprise is fulfilling its obligation of giv- 
ing good telephone service. Most tele- 
phone people in Nebraska feel that they 
do not want or need government aid to 
tun a successful business and that it is 
questionable if the people of the state can 
afford such service as long as free enter- 
prise continues to meet the public 
need.” 

The report said several Nebraska tele- 
phone companies have considered a gov- 
ernment loan and have turned it down 
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because of “highly restrictive require- 
ments in the government loan agreement 
which could result in an unmanageable 
debt ratio and thereby unduly increase 
telephone rates to the public.” 


* 


NPA Liberalizes Telephone 
Order M-77 


HE relaxation of construction regu- 

lations last month by the National 
Production Authority represented the 
most significant easing of construction 
controls since the institution of the origi- 
nal construction order, M-4, in October, 
1950. Under the new amendments to 
CMP Regulation 6, Revised, amounts of 
steel and copper that may be self- 
authorized for commercial and most 
other types of construction were sub- 
stantially increased. For telephone com- 
panies, a new amendment to their special 
Order M-77, issued at the same time by 
NPA, reflects the more liberal construc- 
tior. authorizations. 

The amended Direction 8 to CMP 
Regulation 6, Revised, eliminated the 
distinction existing between “industrial” 
and “all other” construction. It now per- 
mits the same self-certification quantities 
for both. “All other” construction will 
include industrial, commercial, public, 
hospital, university, school, public utility, 
and transportation facilities. No change 
was made in self-authorization for gen- 
eral industrial construction, except for 
chemical plants. However, on January 
Ist, the dollar limit on DO rating author- 
ity for purchase of noncontrolled building 
equipment and production machinery 
was raised. New dollar limits on self- 
authorization per project, per quarter, 
are $100,000 on building equipment and 
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$200,000 on production machinery. Non- 
controlled materials for all construction 
may be self-authorized with DO ratings, 
authorized pursuant to Article IV of 
CMP Regulation 6, Revised. 

As for the self-authorizations of con- 
trolled materialk—CMP—the following 
limitations went into effect January Ist 
on all types of construction other than 
residential : 25 tons of steel (carbon and 
alloy, including all types of structural 
shapes, but not more than 2} tons of alloy 
and no stainless); 5,000 pounds of 
copper and alloy; and 4,000 pounds of 
aluminum, if delivered after May 1, 1953. 

The amendment to Order M-77 re- 
moves the dollar limit ($25,000) on con- 
trolled materials for small telephone 
companies’ use in construction projects. 
Also, companies operating less than 15,- 
000 instruments may now self-authorize 
for all their maintenance, repair, and 
operation (MRO) materials. All com- 
munication companies, regardless of 
size, may now self-authorize for con- 
struction per project, per quarter within 
the following limits: for controlled ma- 
terials, 25 tons of carbon and alloy steel, 
including all types of structural shapes, 
but not more than 2} tons of alloy steel 
and no stainless steel; 5,000 pounds of 
copper and copper-base alloys, and 4,000 
pounds of aluminum, except that no new 
or increased self-authorization is per- 
mitted for aluminum for delivery before 
May 1, 1953. 

For noncontrolled materials, com- 
munication companies may now self- 
authorize DO ratings up to $100,000 
worth of building equipment and ma- 
terials and $200,000 worth of operating 
equipment and machinery. Those com- 
panies operating more than 15,000 in- 
struments must apply to NPA for allot- 
ments for MRO and_ construction 
projects in excess of the above limits. 


¥ 


Telegraph Service Greatly 
Improved in 1952 
HE telegraph industry moved rapid- 
ly ahead in 1952 to speed the pick 
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up and delivery of messages by facsimile 
“picture” telegraph methods, and to pro- 
vide even more convenient and efficient 
service to the public, Walter P. Marshall, 
president of Western Union, stated ina 
year-end review. 

“Having installed a nation-wide mech- 
anized system of high-speed centers 
flashing telegrams between all points in 
the nation,” Marshall said, “we equipped 
the offices of thousands of additional 
business firms in 1952 with the miniature 
facsimile sending and receiving ma- 
chines known as Desk-Fax. 

“Nearly 10,000 Desk-Fax machines 
now are in use in 48 cities, and thousands 
more will be installed in other cities in 
1953 to enable businessmen to send and 
receive their telegrams by merely press- 
ing a button. An electric eye scans the 
message and flashes it over the wire asa 
‘picture’ of the sent message, ready for 
instant use.” 


URING the last three months an ex- 

periment in converting an entire city 
to facsimile telegraph operation was car- 
ried out in Indianapolis, Desk-Fax ma- 
chines were installed in hundreds of busi- 
ness Offices in that city, and streamlined 
delivery stations, as a substitute for 
branch offices, were established in the 
residential areas of Indianapolis. Mes- 
sages flashed to the delivery stations are 
rushed to homes by motor messengers, 
adding new speed and efficiency to such 
deliveries. 

“As a result of mechanization our na- 
tional telegraph system now has a much 
larger capacity than at any time in its 
history and far greater efficiency than 
ever before,” Marshall said. 

One of the most promising new sefv- 
ices is Intrafax, Western Union’s leased 
private facsimile system for use with- 
in customers’ organizations. Intrafax 
flashes intracompany communications in 
picture form between floors, buildings, 
departments, offices, or branches. 

Of the many Intrafax systems already 
in use, one large system transfers more 
than a billion dollars a day between the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
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15 large banks within that city. Airlines, 
department stores, insurance companies, 
and others are finding Intrafax a valu- 
able aid in their operations. Its uses seem 
almost limitless. 

Western Union is carrying out exten- 
sive contracts for the armed forces. These 
contracts involve facsimile, radio carrier, 
and automatic transmission projects. The 
nation-wide wire network of the U. S. 
Air Force provided by Western Union, 
comprising 130,000 miles of circuits and 
linking 200 stations, was expanded dur- 
ing the past year. The company also ex- 
panded in 1952 the extensive push-but- 
ton private wire systems it leases to many 
companies, including industrial and 
manufacturing firms engaged in essential 
defense production. 

More than 35,000,000 words of news 
were transmitted by Western Union to 
the newspapers of the nation and the 
world during the presidential nominating 
conventions, campaigns, and election. 
Additional hundreds of thousands of tele- 
grams relating to the election were also 
handled. It was the wordiest campaign in 
history. 

Western Union in 1952 began provid- 
ing scientific weather forecasts of the Na- 
tional Weather Institute to hundreds of 
customers in various lines of business in 
26 states. The National Weather In- 
stitute, a member of the American 
Meteorological Society, is a private 
weather consultant serving clients in 48 
states, Canada, and Alaska for the past 
fifteen years. Demand for this new serv- 
ice is increasing rapidly. 


© meet the growing demand for 
rapid and reliable business and 
personal international communication, 
Western Union has increased the capac- 
ity of seven transatlantic cables by insert- 
ing submerged deep-sea amplifiers in the 
cables on the ocean bottom. Four addi- 
tional amplifiers will be installed in 1953. 
These amplifiers have provided addition- 
al all-weather facilities to insure secret, 
high-speed military and diplomatic com- 
munications. 
“It is an outstanding tribute to the 
vitality and progressiveness of our free 
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enterprise system,” Marshall said, “that 
leaders of government-controlled tele- 
graph systems of foreign countries con- 
stantly seek new ideas from Western 
Union, the only major telegraph com- 
pany in the world still operating under 
private ownership.” 
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Pacific Tel & Tel Plans 
1953 Expenditures 


ACIFIC TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 

Company will spend $225,000,000 for 
plant and equipment next year, topping 
1952 expenditures of $201,900,000 and 
second only to $248,000,000 invested in 
1948, Mark R, Sullivan, president of the 
company, has reported. The 1952 rights 
offering of 703,375 common shares will 
be followed this year by some $125,000,- 
000 in short-term bank borrowing. Later 
in 1953, these loans will be converted to 
permanent financing, including a sub- 
stantial equity offering. 

During the postwar period, Pacific 
Telephone has raised new permanent 
capital aggregating $757,102,000, includ- 
ing last year’s rights offering. This issue, 
which expired December 30th, plus the 
recent sale of $35,000,000 in debentures, 
will bring PT&T’s capital investment to 
$1,197,648,000. 
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Maryland Rate Case Error 
Corrected 


N the January Ist issue of PuBLic 
Urtiuities FoRTNIGHTLY, it was re- 
ported that the Maryland Public Service 
Commission, in a case involving the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany, had fixed the rate of return for the 
company at 5.77 per cent. A corrected 
copy of the opinion of the Maryland 
Court of Appeals, upholding the decision 
of the commission, shows the rate of re- 
turn declared to be fair and reasonable 
by the commission to have been 5.96 per 
cent. 
A minor correction was also made in 
= court’s statement about the Hope 
ase. 
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Gas and Electric Utilities’ 
“Rights” Financing 1950-52 


_ SERVICES, INC., recently made 
an interesting and valuable tabula- 
tion and analysis of the 97 common stock 
subscription offerings by electric and gas 
utilities during the two years and ten 
months ended October 31, 1952, which 
are summarized below. (One of the 
Ebasco charts is reproduced on page 
109.) 

Since 1950 the volume of financing 
through rights, and the percentage of 
total equity money raised by this method, 
have been as follows: 

Per 
Cent 
60.3% 


5 305 69.1 
1952 (through October 31st) 283 57.7 


Many rights offerings were made be- 
cause of “pre-emptive” rights to stock- 
holders or because of regulatory require- 
ments, but other utility companies have 
freely used this method of financing in 
preference to straight public offerings. 
There are two main divisions of rights 
offerings, those underwritten and those 
issued without underwriting. In turn, 
each of these are subdivided : Underwrit- 
ten offerings may either go the competi- 
tive bidding route, or be negotiated with 
a selected banking house; and if there 
is no underwriting the company may en- 
list the services of a manager and/or a 
group of dealers on a fee basis, or may 
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Millions 


Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


make the offering without any banking 
assistance. Another factor is the over- 
subscription privilege which may be used 
with any of the above methods. This per- 
mits stockholders to subscribe for addi- 
tional shares (subject to allotment) in 
excess of their regular right. This method 
has been highly successful—Ebasco 
Services states that all but one of the 


‘many offerings during the three years 


which gave this privilege were oversub- 
scribed. 


HERE the issue is underwritten, 

with the price fixed by competitive 
bidding, the price is usually close to the 
market and rights sometimes sell for as 
low as 1/64 or 1/32. In such cases the 
underwriters frequently support the mar- 
ket by purchasing rights and exercising 
them during the offering period. In 11 
offerings during 1950-52 representing 
negotiated offerings, the percentage of 
the offering subscribed by the under- 
writers in this manner ranged from 15 
to 43 per cent. The Ebasco review states 
that the “original purpose for having un- 
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derwriters exercise warrants and ‘lay off’ 
stock during the subscription period was 
to reduce the risk of having a large 
amount of unsubscribed shares at the 
close of the offering. It is only more re- 
cently, however, that underwriting agree- 
ments have more frequently provided for 
additional] compensation for performance 
of this function.” 

In any historical analysis of rights 
financing, the most interesting factor is 
the relative costs of financing through the 
various methods employed. However, this 
presents many difficulties because over- 
all cost (figured as a percentage of the 
market value of the stock) is frequently 
considered of secondary importance to 
the desire for a successful deal, or the 
issuance of valuable rights. For example, 
Peoples Gas and Cleveland Electric II- 
luminating recently issued rights sub- 
stantially below market price, with no 
underwriting; in these cases the rights 
were in the nature of an additional divi- 
dend or “bonus” to stockholders. The 
companies which issue rights of this char- 
acter are usually those with high equity 
ratios and investment-type stocks, which 
can afford to be generous to present stock- 
holders. 


TS over-all cost of rights financing 
includes the discount from market 
price, plus underwriting costs when the 
issue is underwritten. Underwriting costs 
may vary with the following factors: 


Underwritten Rights Offerings 
Competitive Bidding 
Bids for Price and Compensation . . 
Bids on Compensation Only 


(1) Size of the discount offered. 

(2) Ratio of offering. 

(3) Investment quality of common 
stock. 

(4) Market conditions at time of 
offering. 

(5) Size of offering. 

(6) Number of previous offerings. 


Because of the huge size of the present 
construction and finance programs, the 
utility companies do not always have a 
great deal of choice as to the size of their 
offerings, the subscription ratios, or the 
timing of the offerings—particularly if 
their equity ratios are in the range of 
25-35 per cent and it is considered nec- 
essary to maintain or improve the equity 
ratio in order to sustain the company’s 
credit standing (as reflected in the rat- 
ings fixed by the financial services). An- 
other factor is the degree of market 
“saturation” —if there have been a num- 
ber of previous offerings to stockholders, 
larger discounts or higher underwriting 
fees may prove necessary. 

Ebasco did not compute any cost aver- 
ages in connection with the tables in its 
review, since the figures might prove 
misleading due to the wide variations in 
individual figures, the special factors 
named above, etc. However, we have 
worked out the average results during 
1950-52 (unweighted for size of issue) 
for whatever interest they may have, as 
shown in the table below. 


e 


No.of Total 
Sales 


% Subscription Obtained 


Over- 
Total** 


Cost* Primary sub.# 


%o 42% — 42% 
90 37% = 113 


3. 
8. 
Negotiated Underwriting 
Without Oversubscription Privilege 36 . 85 
0. 
3. 


89 «56 147 


2 88 75 151 
1 97 55 136 


6 
3 
7 85 
2 


With Oversubscription Privilege .. 17 
No Underwriting 
With Manager-Dealer Assistance ... 13 1 
No Manager-Dealer Assistance 17 1 


“7 


*As percentage discount from current market price of stock. 
**The totals may include employees’ subscriptions, etc. 
# Averages were usually based on a smaller number of items than used in the first 
and last columns. 
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To practice of providing special com- 
pensation for underwriters, in addi- 
tion to the minimum “stand-by” compen- 
sation, has become more prevalent this 
year, according to Ebasco. In any study 
of costs it is important, therefore, to study 
the over-all work-out cost rather than 
merely the stand-by underwriting cost. 
The additional compensation is usually 
allowed for the remaining unsubscribed 
shares, above a stipulated amount ; some- 
times there is a sliding-scale formula, and 
in other cases a flat fee based on the un- 
subscribed shares and/or the shares (or 
rights) purchased by underwriters dur- 
ing the offering period. 

Ebasco found that “if the subscription 
is large, the additional compensation paid 
under either the sliding-scale or flat fee 
basis for unsubscribed shares was negligi- 
ble or none at all. In contrast, the addi- 
tional compensation on poor subscrip- 
tions was material, particularly when 
little or no discount was offered. Supple- 
mental compensation paid to underwrit- 
ers for shares purchased during the offer- 
ing period in many cases substantially 
increased the underwriters’ fee above the 
minimum amount for standing by.” 

The completely competitive method of 
establishing both subscription price and 
compensation by the winning competi- 
tive bid has been infrequently used, and 
prices were close to or even above the 
market in some cases. Hence, there was 
little incentive given to stockholders to 
exercise their rights, even though they 
could acquire additional shares without 
paying the usual brokerage costs. 


OWEVER, one of these (New Eng- 
land Electric System in 1952) 
proved reasonably successful; it was of- 
fered at the market, but had the assistance 
of soliciting dealers; 68 per cent of the 
issue was subscribed by stockholders and 
18 per cent by underwriters, and over-all 
cost approximated only 3 per cent. 
When prices were set by the utility 
company and the competitive bids cov- 
ered only the underwriters’ compensa- 
tion, over-all costs varied from about 6.4 
per cent of market price to 10.5 per cent; 
in general costs were higher in 1952 than 
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in 1950-51, possibly due to the “slow” 
markets prevailing during part of th 
year. 

The companies using this metho( 
were generally anxious to give stock. 
holders an incentive to subscribe, and al. 
lowed discounts from market prices rang. 
ing from 5 per cent to almost 10 per 
cent. 

Six of the ten utilities allowed over. 
subscription privileges and the offering; 
were oversubscribed, while in the remain. 
ing four cases subscriptions equaled % 
per cent or more of the offering. Under. 
writing costs were relatively low—les 
than ene per cent of the market price 
for 8 out of the 10. Of course, the quality 
of the stock and size of the issue were 
factors in the underwriting cost. 

Negotiated, underwritten sales (with- 
out the oversubscription privilege) ac- 
counted for 37 per cent of all rights offer. 
ings. Five offerings were made in 1950-51 
with subscription prices actually exceed- 
ing market prices, while at the other 
extreme a discount of some 15 per cent 
was offered by Minneapolis Gas Com- 
pany in April, 1951, The majority of 
offerings ranged between 5 per cent and 
10 per cent discount. Pacific Gas and 
Electric, which has been a regular and 
heavy seller of common stock every year, 
allowed discounts of about 8} to 93 per 
cent in three offerings aggregating over 
5,300,000 shares. The highest underwrit- 
ing costs were usually paid by the com- 
panies offering the smallest discounts, but 
lower over-all costs were usually ob- 
tained in these cases. 


HERE oversubscriptions were al- 

lowed, the over-all cost averaged 
only slightly higher and oversubscriptions 
were obtained in all but one case—as 
contrasted with subscriptions ranging 
from 17 to 98 per cent where there was 
no oversubscription privilege (in the 
negotiated-underwritten group). South- 
western Public Service Company has pio- 
neered in the oversubscription type of 
offering, and the figures for this company 
are of special interest, considering the 
outstanding success of the offerings: 
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COMMON STOCK RIGHTS OFFERINGS OF ELECTRIC AND GAS UTILITIES 
TOTAL DISCOUNT IN PERCENT OF MARKET PRICE 
A - COMPETITIVE BIDDING 
JANUARY 1, 1950 - OCTOBER 31, !952 
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1950 1951 


1952 
Size of discount of- 
fered 5.97% i 


9.68% 

Underwriters’ cost* .. 0.97 ' 1.16 
Total cost 6.94% 4.75% 10.83% 
Percentages subscribed 158% 121% 160% 


*These costs do not reflect additional com- 
pensation paid to dealers for their “best ef- 
forts” in obtaining subscriptions from stock- 
holders. 


Underwriting costs varied considerably 
in the negotiated deals, ranging from less 
than 1 per cent to nearly 5 per cent, but 
were generally lower where the over- 
subscription privilege was granted ; this 
was probably due to the smaller amount 
of extra compensation paid for unsub- 
scribed shares or for purchase of shares 
by underwriters during the oversubscrip- 
tion period. On the other hand, the dis- 
count of subscription from market price 
was higher when oversubscriptions were 
allowed. 


URNING to the offerings without un- 

derwriting, the results show wide 
variations. Where there was manager 
and/or dealer assistance, such compensa- 
tion probably averaged around 1-14 per 
cent. (In the case of a very small utility 
it exceeded 3 per cent.) Market discount 
ranged from around 2} per cent to 17 
per cent, The methods of compensating 
dealers had many variations. In some 
cases the dealer-managers were paid a 
fixed sum for their services, but some- 
times the fee was on a sliding scale, 
depending on subscriptions obtained 
through solicitation, or the total subscrip- 
tion. Allowances to dealers took the form 
of soliciting fees, or concessions as to 
shares purchased by them from the deal- 
er-manager. Ebasco had difficulty in 
showing the over-all costs in these cases, 
since complete data were not available 
in all cases. In at least one case the utility 
(General Public Utilities in July, 1952) 
acted as its own dealer-manager. It also 
avoided issuing fractional share warrants 
and thus helped reduce brokerage costs 
for stockholders affected, by selling the 
equivalent shares of stock and distribut- 
ing the excess amount over the subscrip- 
tion price. 
JAN. 15, 1953 


In a number of cases utilities depended 
solely on liberal discounts to induce sub- 
scriptions, with no assistance from under. 
writers, managers, or dealers. Of the 17 
offerings of this type, 10 represented gas 
operating and holding company utilities 
—the only method where gas companies 
outnumbered electric utilities. Most of 
the offerings represented high-grade 
common stocks, but even those which 
might be ranked as medium-grade were 
successful. In all but three of the offer- 
ings, oversubscriptions were permitted; 
subscriptions for the remaining three 
offerings ranged from 97 to 100 per cent, 


lv some 15 offerings of rights, em- 
ployees were also offered rights and 
their subscriptions ranged from 1 to 13 
per cent of the offering, possibly averag- 
ing around 5 per cent. This method of 
common stock financing has, of course, 
been heavily used by American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, which is 
not included in the Ebasco tabulation. 

It is difficult to compare over-all costs 
for issues which were underwritten, as 
compared with those where no under- 
writing was involved, since in many of 
the latter cases substantial price discounts 
were allowed not merely to insure the 
success of the offering but also as a form 
of bonus or extra dividend to stockhold- 
ers. Two gas utilities, Southern Union 
Gas and Peoples Gas, offered the largest 
discounts, over 23 per cent and 21 per 
cent, respectively ; the estimated value of 
Peoples Gas rights at the date of offering 
was about $3.85. 

One of the most successful offerings 
from the cost viewpoint was that of 
American Gas & Electric in March, 1951. 
The company rejected two competitive 
bids (amounting to about 72 cents and 
73 cents per share) for stand-by under- 
writing compensation and decided to offer 
the stock without underwriting. Despite 
the small discount of 4.35 per cent, the 
offering was oversubscribed, attesting to 
the popularity of this issue in investment 
circles, 


ce special feature of rights offerings 
not mentioned by Ebasco is the fact 
10 
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that purchasers of rights to subscribe for 
listed stocks are now permitted by non- 
participating brokers to borrow up to 75 
per cent of the subscription price of the 
stock for a period of nine months or 
more, Where money can be borrowed at 
perhaps 34-4 per cent, this permits a large 
net yield to be obtained, possibly in the 
range of 10-12 per cent. Moreover, in an 
advancing market, handsome profits are 
sometimes obtainable on this high lever- 
age basis. (In the case of popular con- 
vertible debenture issues, such as the 
recent American Tel and Tel and Hous- 
ton Lighting issues, even larger profits 
have been obtained through bank borrow- 
ings up to 90 per cent; but this very 
liberal practice does not apply to stocks. ) 

Where the brokerage firm is in the 
underwriting group, or even receives 
dealer compensation, it is barred from 
loaning 75 per cent and can extend only 
the usual 25 per cent margin on listed 
issues. 

Hence, in these cases customers’ 
men have less incentive, perhaps, to urge 
purchase of rights on a speculative basis. 
Utility companies which are considering 
offering dealers compensation for sub- 
scriptions might keep this offsetting fac- 
tor in mind. 


oa 


Gas Industry Achieves New 
Records in 1952 


Wr detailed statistics have not yet 
been compiled for 1952, AGA Pres- 
ident Frank C. Smith, in a year-end re- 
view, has released some approximate 
figures showing the industry’s 1952 
growth and the prospects for 1953. Near- 
ly $1.2 billion was spent for expansion, 


compared with the record amount ofnear- , 


ly $1.5 billion in the previous year (the 
decline being due largely to shortages of 
steel and delays in FPC certification). Of 
this about $1 billion was devoted to new 
facilities and expansion of the pipeline 
systems. In 1953 it is estimated that 
nearly $1.7 billion will be spent, of which 
$1.57 billion will be for natural gas con- 
struction. While several major transmis- 
sion lines are planned, much of the expan- 
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sion will consist of increasing compressor 
station capacity, looping present trans- 
mission lines, etc. Some of these expendi- 
tures will be used to increase the indus- 
try’s big underground storage facilities, 
which will permit gas storage in summer 
to help meet the increased load occa- 
sioned by the anticipated 1,000,000 new 
gas house-heating customers to be added 
in the 1953-54 heating season. 

At the end of 1952 over 27,000,000 
customers were served by the gas com- 
panies (including LP-gas), an increase 
of 6 per cent over 1951. Over 20,000,000 
were served with natural gas, a gain of 
16 per cent—many customers having 
switched from manufactured and mixed 
gas. Total sales of gas gained 9 per cent, 
natural gas being up 10 per cent and 
manufactured and mixed gas sales down 
nearly 4 per cent (as measured in 
therms). Natural gas revenues gained 17 
per cent while manufactured and mixed 
were down nearly 11 per cent. 


NX the beginning of 1952 the gas ap- 
pliance industry, in common with 
other types of durable goods, was in a 
deep slump due to credit restrictions, 
heavier taxes, etc, However, conditions 
improved sharply in the second half, so 
that the total year’s sales almost reached 
the 1951 level. In fact gas house-heating 
appliances scored a gain over 1951 and 
laundry dryers and incinerators also 
made important gains. Air-conditioning 
proved to be a productive market and gas 
refrigerator sales ran about the same as 
a year ago; startling innovations are 
promised in refrigerators for next year. 
Sales of commercial industrial gas equip- 
ment forged ahead of 1951 due to the 
greater supply of natural gas. 

The FPC authorized construction of 
over 5,800 miles of natural gas transmis- 
sion pipeline in 1951 and some 5,000 
miles in 1952, and applications for about 
13,500 miles of additional line were ap- 
proved or pending at the end of the year, 
bringing the total pipeline system to 
about 343,000 miles. Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New Hampshire, as well 
as important areas in the New York 
metropolitan area, received natural gas 
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for the first time, bringing the total states 
served to 41. Applications are pending 
for the balance of the New England states 
and plans are under consideration to 
serve the Pacific Northwest states either 
from the newly discovered Canadian 
fields or by building lines from the Gulf 
coast area, 

Natural gas reserves at the end of 1951 
were estimated at 194 trillion cubic feet, 
a gain of over 8 trillion despite produc- 
tion of the same amount during 1951. It 
is predicted that reserves will eventually 
reach 500 trillion cubic feet and large 
reserves are expected to be developed in 
the Continental shelf in the Gulf coast 
tideland area. 

Mr. Smith emphasized the need for 
rate relief to finance the construction pro- 
gram, and also the desirability of reduc- 
ing the excessive lag in obtaining rate 


relief. The FPC now has $156,000,000 


in rate increases awaiting action, or sus. 
pended awaiting final decision. 


—- to a study of future gas 
requirements just issued by PAD 
(Petroleum Administration for Defense) 
natural gas companies should increas 
their capacity about 30 per cent by 1956 
to meet the potential demands of all cus. 
tomers. Planned expansion will provide 
for an increase in peak-day loads from 
29.5 billion feet a day currently to about 
35 billion in three years, but this will still 
be about 3 billion short of the estimated 
38 billion requirements. PAD may soon 
remove certain restrictions on the amount 
of expansion permitted, it was indicated, 
The PAD report might well be “required 
reading” for FPC commissioners, whose 
coming decisions in numerous rate cases 
may be a deciding factor in the financing 
of much natural gas expansion, 
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FINANCIAL DATA ON ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 


12/22/52 
Price 
About 
American Gas & Elec. ... 
Arizona Public Service .. 
Arkansas Mo. Power . 
Atlantic City Elec. ...... 
Bangor Hydro-Elec. .... 
Beverly G. & E. 
Black Hills P. & L. 
Boston Edison 
California Elec. Pwr. .... 
Calif. Oregon Pwr. ..... 
Carolina P. & L. 
Cen. Hudson G. & E. .... 
Central Ill. E. & G. ...... 
Central Ill. Light 
a } US! Oe ee 
Cent. Louisiana Elec. .... 
Central gg Power . 
Central & S. W. 
Central Vermont P. S. . 
Cincinnati G. & E. 
Citizens Utilities 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. .. 
Colorado Cent. Power ... 
Columbus & S. O. E.'.... 
Commonwealth Edison . 


164 
22 
27 
28 
5 
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4.5% 


——Share Earnings* 
Cur. % In- 2 

Period 

$4.57** 
1.25 
1.51 
1.78 
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83 
23 
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Community Pub. Ser. .... 
Concord Electric 
Connecticut L. & P. 
Connecticut Power 
Consol. Edison 

Consol. Gas of Balt 
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12/22/52 Cur- Share Earnings* 
Pri i rent Cur. % In- 12 Mos. 
Yield Period crease Ended 


— Oct. 
6 Sept. 
D7 Sept. 
D30 Dec. 
Oct. 
11 Sept. 
Sept. 


(Continued) 


Consumers Power 

Dayton P. & L 

Delaware P. 

Derby G. & E. 

Detroit Edison 

Duke Power 

Duquesne Light 

El Paso Electric 

Empire Dist. Elec. ...... 

Fitchburg G. & E. ...... 

Florida Power Corp. .... 

Florida P. & L. 

General Pub. Util. ...... 

Green Mt. Power 

Gulf States Util. ........ 

pC  § 4 eae 

Haverhill Electric 

Houston L. & P. 

Idaho Power 

Illinois Power 

Indianapolis P. & L. ..... 

Interstate Power 10 

Iowa Elec. L. & P. ...... 194 

Iowa-Ill. G. & E. 28 

Iowa Power & Light .... 25 

Iowa Pub. Service 23 

Iowa Southern Util. ..... 19 

Kansas City P.& L..... 30 

Kansas Gas & Elec. ..... 36 

Kansas Pr. & Lt. ........ 19 
18 
32 
35 
18 
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Kentucky Utilities 

Lake Superior D. P. .... 
Lawrence G. & E. 

Long Island Lighting .... 
Louisville G. & E. 
Lowell Elec. Lt. ........ 
Lynn G. & E.. .....2.000 
Madison G. & E. ....... 
Maine Public Service .... 
Michigan G. & E 
Middle So 

Minnesota P. & L. ...... 
Missouri Edison 
Missouri P. S. .....cc00- 
Missouri Utilities 
Montana Power 
Mountain States Pr. .... 
New England Elec. ...... 
New England G. & E 

New Orleans P. S. ...... 
Newport Electric 

e.. F. Beate RG. 60002 
Niagara Mohawk Power . 
North American 
Northern Ind. P. S. ...... 
Northern States Pr. .... 
Northwestern P. S 

Ohio Edison 

Oklahoma G. & E. 

Otter Tail Power 
Pacific G. & E. 

Pacific P. & L. 20 
Penn. Power & Light .... 33 
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12/22/52 Cur- Share Earnings* Price- 
Pri Di rent Cur. % Im 12 Mos. Earns. 
Yield Period crease Ended Ratio 


Dec. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


(Continued) 


Penn. Water & Power ... 
Philadelphia Elec. ...... 
Portland Gen. Elec. ..... 
Potomac Elec. Power .... 
Pub. Serv. of Colo. ...... 
Pub. Serv. E.& G. ...... 
Pub. Serv. of Ind. ...... 
Public Serv. of N. H. ... 
Public Serv. of N. M. ... 
Puget Sound P.& L..... 
Rochester G. & E. ...... 
Rockland L. & P. ....... 
Se. FONE Ba BE Es co ccocs 
San Diego G.& E. ...... 
Scranton Electric 

Sierra Pacific Pr. 

So. Calif. Edison 

So. Carolina E. & G. .... 
Southern Colo. Pr. ...... 
Southern Company 

So. Indiana G. & E....... 
Southwestern E. S. ...... 
Southwestern P. S. ...... 
Tampa Electric 

Texas Utilities 

Toledo Edison 

Tucson G. E.L. & P.... 
Union Electric of Mo. . 
United Illuminating 
Upper Peninsula Pr. .... 
Utah Power & Light .... 
33 oor 
Washington Water Pr. .. 
West Penn Elec. ....... 
West Penn Power 
Western Lt. & Tel. ...... 
Western Mass. Cos. ..... 
Wisconsin Elec. Power ... 
Wisconsin P. & L. ...... 
Wisconsin Pub. Ser. .... 
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Averages 


Foreign Companiestt 

Amer. & For. Power .... 
Brazilian Trac. L. & P. .. 
Gatineau Power 1.30 Dil Dec. 
Mexican L. & P. ........ 44 193 Dec. 
Quebec Power : , 1.17 Dil Dec. 
Shawinigan Water & Pr. . , . 1.84 D7 Dec. 
Winnipeg Electric 4 ’ ‘ 2.26 D7 Dec. 


w“ 
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$1.93 June 
2.47 Dec. 


AANGAAMN 


B—Boston exchange. C—Curb exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S— 
New York Stock Exchange. D—Decrease. NC—No comparable figures available. *If additional 
common shares have been recently offered, earnings are adjusted to give effect to the offering. 
Percentage change is in the balance available for common stock. tEstimated (rate irregular or 
includes extras). ¢}With exception of American & Foreign Power, these stocks are also listed 
in Canada, and the Canadian prices are here used. (Curb prices are affected by exchange rates, 
etc.) #Stock dividend also paid. **Based on average number of shares. a—Also regular annual 
3 per cent stock dividend, which is included in the yield. b—North American Company is dis- 
tributing one-tenth share of Union Electric of Missouri on January 20th (it is already ex- 
dividend), another one-tenth about a year later, and a full share in about two years. 
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What Others Think 


The Electric Industry in 1952 


T= following year-end review of de- 
velopments in the electric industry, 
released by the Edison Electric Institute, 
was written by Bayard L. England, presi- 
dent of the institute and the Atlantic City 
Electric Company. 

A significant development of 1952 in 
the power industry was the organization 
of the Ohio Valley Electric Corporation 
by 15 power companies of that region to 
build two steam plants with a combined 
capacity of 2,200,000 kilowatts to supply 
power to the Federal government’s 
Atomic Energy Commission. This or- 
ganization follows the pattern established 
two years earlier by the 5-company Elec- 
tric Energy, Inc., which is installing 900,- 
000 kilowatts in southern Illinois near 
Paducah, Kentucky, also to supply pow- 
er to the Federal government. 

A similar pattern of co-operative ac- 
tion in a major undertaking is the pro- 
posal of five New York state power com- 
panies to carry out, if Congress grants 
permission, the redevelopment of Niagara 
Falls, the site of one of the great histori- 
cal hydroelectric developments of 
America, made also by private enter- 
prise. 

These examples nullify the claim often 
made that private capital is unable or un- 
willing to undertake large-scale power 
developments and that the Federal gov- 
ernment must, therefore, build such proj- 
ects. Private capital has again demon- 
strated its willingness and ability to de- 
velop large power resources in the public 
interest. The private enterprise method 
avoids the needless expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars taken from the 
taxpayer. It creates new tax resources, 
assures careful plans that satisfy the 
wishes of local governments, careful esti- 
mates, frugal construction and operating 


costs, and rates approved by local regula- 
tory authority, 


) ee development of long-range 
importance to the power industry 
has been the study of the technical and 
economic problems of the conversion of 
atomic energy into electric power by five 
groups of companies under agreement 
with the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Among the companies entering into these 
agreements are the Union Electric Com- 
pany of Missouri, The Detroit Edison 
Company, the Commonwealth Edison 
Company and Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, and the Pioneer Serv- 
ice & Engineering Company of Chicago. 
By arrangement, engineers from several 
other power companies are participating 
in the studies under these agreements. 

The withholding by Congress of ap- 
propriations for many unnecessary dupli- 
cating transmission lines and other pow- 
er facilities proposed by government 
bureaus was another significant industry 
development of 1952, 


Adequate Supply of Power 


N adequate supply of power was 
available in all sections of the 
United States throughout the year 1952, 
with two exceptions. In the Pacific 
Northwest drought was experienced in 
the latter part of the year. The Bonne- 
ville Power Administration of the Fed- 
eral government in that region operates 
under a “calculated risk” policy whereby 
it contracts to sell power to large indus- 
tries beyond the firm generating capacity 
of its hydroelectric plants in dry years, a 
policy which contemplates the risk of 
periodic power shortages. In the Ten- 
nessee valley area, drought also resulted 
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in some interruption of power supply to 
those industrial customers holding inter- 
ruptible power contracts. 

The gross margin between generating 
capability and peak power demand in 1952 
for the country as a whole was thesameas 
it was a year ago, about 12 percent. Short- 
age of critical materials, aggravated by 
the steel strike in midsummer, held back 
the construction program of the power 
industry and is expected to continue to 
affect adversely construction progress in 
1953 and 1954. Schedules which called 
for an addition of 9,000,000 kilowatts of 
generating capacity in 1952 experienced 
a slippage of nearly 3,000,000 kilowatts, 
almost one-third. The actual addition of 
new capacity was a little over 6,000,000 
kilowatts. The causes of delay, however, 
held back about equally the operations of 
power consumers so that the anticipated 
growth of power demand fell short of ex- 
pectations, leaving the margin between 
total generating capability and total peak 
demand unchanged from the year before. 


t B growth in December peak de- 
mand for 1952 was about 7 per cent 
compared with a growth of 9 per cent in 
1951, and in 1950, following the outbreak 
of the Korean war, an increase of 14 per 
cent over the previous year. 

Total installed generating capability at 
the end of 1952 was approximately &4,- 
500,000 kilowatts. The margin between 
peak demand and generating capability 
was about 9,000,000 kilowatts. 

The construction program for the en- 
tire power industry for 1953 calls for the 
addition of 12,000,000 kilowatts. Delays 
in construction schedules are expected to 
continue, however, because of the effect 
which shortages of critical materials have 
already had and will continue to have on 
the manufacture and installation of heavy 
power equipment. 

The investor-owned companies have 
scheduled the installation of about 9,000,- 
000 of the 12,000,000 kilowatts scheduled 
for installation in 1953. 


Construction Expenditures 


=. expenditures of the in- 
vestor-owned power companies in 


1952 totaled $2.5 billion. The budgeted 
expenditures in 1952 were $2,650,000, 
000. The construction budget of the com- 
panies for 1953 is $2,850,000,000. 

To finance 1952’s building program, 
the electric companies during the year 
drew on such internal sources as deprecia- 
tion reserves and surplus accruals for 
$800,000,000, and sold securities totaling 
some $1.7 billion. Making up the securi- 
ties total were $1.1 billion in long-term 
debt, $400,000,000 in common stock, and 
$200,000,000 in preferred stock. 

Total construction expenditures from 
the end of World War IT to the end of 
1952 amount approximately to $13 bil- 
lion, a figure greater than the total in- 
vestment of the power companies in elec- 
tric plant and equipment of $12.5 billion 
at the close of 1945. 

Helping to lessen the heavy impact of 
sharply increased cost is the reduction in 
coal required to produce a kilowatt hour 
of electricity. Coal consumption per kilo- 
watt hour generated in 1952 amounted to 
one and one-tenth pounds, 3.9 per cent 
lower than in 1951, representing a saving 
of some 6,000,000 tons of coal during the 
year, which, at 1952’s average cost of 
$6.10 a ton, is $36,000,000. In 1940, coal 
for electric company plants cost $3.40 a 
ton, and 1.34 pounds were needed per 
kilowatt hour. The most efficient plant 
now produces power at about three- 
fourths of a pound per kilowatt hour, and 
plants now designed will lower that figure 
to about two-thirds of a pound. 


Customers and Home Use 


VER 1,500,000 new customers came 
on electric lines during 1952, bring- 
ing the total to about 48,500,000. This 
increase represents an expected leveling 
off from the phenomenal rate of growth, 
averaging better than 2,000,000 custom- 
ers a year, experienced since World War 
II. Because electricity now reaches near- 
ly every American, with more than 97 
per cent of all occupied urban and rural 
homes being served, future customer ad- 
ditions will largely reflect the formation 
of new households. 
Electricity use continued its accelerat- 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 


ing advance in the home during 1952, 
with the average annual consumption per 
residential customer rising to 2,175 kilo- 
watt hours, the second straight year in 
which the average use increased by more 
than 170 kilowatt hours. Average rev- 
enue per residential kilowatt hour 
reached a new low of 2.76 cents. 

A number of factois have made it pos- 
sible to continue to supply electricity as 
one of the few bargains left in our infla- 
tion-ridden economy. Technical and op- 
erational improvements, the installation 
of efficient new plants, and constant man- 
agement efforts to seek out new ways of 
providing better, more economical serv- 
ice, as well as progressive gains in power 
use, have been instrumental in keeping 
the necessity for rate increases at a mini- 
mum. 


Rates Rise to Meet Inflation 


NFLATION has, however, been more 
than a match for the advances that 
have been made, and this fact seems to 
have been recognized by the regulatory 
commissions who have shown a growing 
appreciation of the necessity of insuring 
the financial strength required to provide 
adequate electric service. From 1946, 
through the first eleven months of 1952, 
according to Edison Electric Institute 
tabulations, there have been a total of 348 
applications for rate increases, involving 
174 companies. Of the 348 applications, 
308 have been granted, 26 are pending, 7 
were withdrawn, and 7 denied. By itself, 
the 1952 record shows 77 actions by the 
commissions: Sixty applications were 
granted, 15 are pending, 2 were denied. 
Electricity generation by the industry 
increased 27 billion kilowatt hours over 
1951 to attain a record of about 400 bil- 
lion kilowatt hours. With the addition 


of some 63 billion kilowatt hours gen- 
erated by industrial and railway plants 
for their own use, total U. S. electricity 
production in 1952 was about 463 billion 
kilowatt hours—four times Russia’s esti- 
mated generation. 

Electricity sales for the industry have 
nearly doubled in the past six years, at- 
taining a new high of 343 billion kilowatt 
hours in 1952. Despite the dislocating 
effect of the steel strike on the nation’s in- 
dustrial power users, who account for half 
of annual kilowatt-hour consumption, 
total sales were 7.8 per cent over the 1951 
record, with industrial sales 6.1 per cent 
higher than in 1951, sales to commercial 
customers 8.5 per cent greater, and sales 
to residential users 13 per cent more. 

Total revenues of the investor-owned 
electric companies reached $5.4 billion in 
1952, increasing 8.8 per cent over the 
previous record high in 1951. 

Expenses continued to grow during 
1952, with taxes of all kinds still compos- 
ing the leading item. The 1952 tax bill 
for electric companies was $1.24 billion 
on electric operations only, 7.8 per cent 
higher than in 1951. With the addition 
of gas departments in companies provid- 
ing both services, the total tax take was 
nearly $1.4 billion. 


HE Federal government received 

$775,000,000 of the total electric 
taxes with $465,000,000 going to state 
and local governments. Some 23 cents of 
each dollar received by the companies as 
electric revenues were paid over to gov- 
ernment in the form of taxes. 

Wages and salaries, the second largest 
expense item, totaled almost $1.1 billion 
for 1952, an increase of 7 per cent over 
1951. The fuel bill was over $900,000,- 
000, a rise of 5 per cent. 





TVA Reveals Expansion Program 


ro Tennessee Valley Authority 
would like $1 billion to spend over 
the next five years for additional gen- 
erating capacity, Gordon R. Clapp, chair- 
man of the board of TVA, told the Kiwa- 


nis club of Knoxville, Tennessee, last 
month, Although by 1956 the additional 
power plants TVA is now building will 
make the power system sufficiently large 
to supply more than 59 billion kilowatt 
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hours a year, “even that isn’t enough,” 
Clapp said. “The farms still without elec- 
tricity—some 10 in every 100—will need 
more power. The new homes to be built, 
the new schools, and hospitals will in- 
crease the demand for electricity. The 
new electrical appliances—and this re- 
gion is the fastest-growing electrical ap- 
pliance market in the United States— 
will take more electricity. New power 
plants must be built to permit these things 
to happen, to meet these demands,” Clapp 
stated. 

The TVA board chairman said the 
new industries in 1956-57 will not be able 
to get power unless TVA starts to build 
more power plants in 1953. “Each year 
—next year, the year after that, and each 
year after that—as far ahead as we can 
foresee the Tennessee Valley must add 
750,000 kilowatts of new power plant 
capacity if the jobs in the region are to 
increase, if payrolls are to multiply, if the 
region’s income is to continue its climb 
toward the national average.” The 750,- 
000 kilowatts of new generating capacity 
each year would be the equivalent of 
“more than seven Norris dams a year 
added to the TVA system. It is as much 
each year as one-half of the Shawnee 
steam plant we are now building, and 
which will be one of the largest in the 
world.” 


Ta $200,000,000-a-year investment 
called for by Clapp—$1 billion in 
the next five years—will admittedly be 
difficult to obtain from Congress, but 
Clapp expressed confidence in the “per- 
suasive” powers of the valley to fulfill 
TVA’s program. “We remember that 
when this region was gasping for more 
electric power some five years ago, the 
80th Congress refused to appropriate 
funds with which to begin the Johnson- 
ville steam plant,” Clapp reminded his 
audience. “Some who opposed it said it 
was part of a scheme to steal industry 
from Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
England. They said that the TVA and 
the Tennessee valley would have to get 
along with the power it had. The private 
utility spokesmen and the cities and in- 
dustries would have to build their own 
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little steam plants. This outworn notion 
would have denied to this region the 
economies and efficiency of large power- 
generating units. It took a national elec- 
tion and another Congress to change the 
circumstances and obtain the funds with 
which Johnsonville was built.” 

Clapp charged that the initial failure to 
obtain funds for the Johnsonville steam 
plant resulted in the valley’s losing some 
industries to other regions. “The TVA 
lost for the Federal Treasury substantial 
revenues from energy not produced and 
sold. No one knows how many hours of 
productive labor and the wages therefor 
were lost to the Tennessee valley and the 
nation,” Clapp said. “Since Johnson- 
ville,” he continued, “six more large 
steam plants have been started. In the 
years ahead, and in the years after that, 
the TVA will have to build more steam 
plants. The hydroelectric power develop- 
ment of the Tennessee river system is 
pretty well completed. The dams yet to 
be built on the Cumberland river by the 
Corps of Engineers are all counted in the 
projection of our electric power growth.” 


LAPP vigorously denied that power 
development in the Tennessee val- 

ley in any way hampers the- industrial 
growth of other regions. He pointed out 
that most of the investment in power 
plants in the valley goes to buy genera- 
tors and turbines and other equipment 
made in New York, Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, and Wisconsin factories. Further- 
more, the fear in the Northeast that a 
large investment in the Tennessee valley 
will steal industries from New England 
is groundless. “So far as we can dis- 
cover,” Clapp asserted, “not a single in- 
dustry has been shut down in New Eng- 
land to move to this power service area. 
The industries most conspicuously leav- 
ing New England are not industries 
where power is a major cost factor, and 
they are not, in fact, coming into our 
service area. They are going to other 
parts of the South for different reasons.” 
The market in the Tennessee valley for 
transformers, generators, water wheels, 
toasters, irons, and washing machines is 
directly related to the increase in machine 
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tool and metal trade jobs in New Eng- 
land, he said, and pointed out that more 
than one-half billion dollars has been 
spent in TVA’s service area for electric 
appliances since the war, Clapp cited the 
money saved for all the nation because 
Federal projects such as the Atomic En- 
ergy plants and the Tullahoma wind tun- 
nel development have low-cost power 
from TVA available for their abundant 
use. He claimed that the taxpayers’ bill 
for aluminum and for chemicals to be 
used in munitions is lower because of 
power from TVA. 


VA’s activities have resulted in 

other savings to the taxpayers, ac- 
cording to Clapp. “Because TVA was 
able to provide power for the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb and later in- 
stallations of AEC, that agency of the 
government was not forced to pay the 
standard rates of private companies.” Re- 
ferring to the low rates charged by Elec- 
tric Energy, Inc., an association of pri- 
vate companies providing power to AEC 
at Paducah, or those of the Ohio Valley 


Electric Power Company, organized to 
provide power to AEC in Ohio, Clapp 
said businessmen “might ponder whether 
the rates at which TVA is able to serve 
AEC may not be a factor in the lower- 
than-average rates offered by the com- 
bined companies.” 

In short, the investment in TVA’s 
power system benefits the entire country, 
Clapp concluded. “ . . . the power con- 
sumers here will pay through their rates 
and new industries will pay through their 
power bills sufficient to cover the cost of 
operation, to meet stiff depreciation ex- 
pense, and to return, as a dividend on the 
investment, earnings that will average 
better than 4 per cent a year.” He re- 
minded his audience that, in 1950, the 
seven valley states were providing 6.2 
per cent of the national revenue from in- 
come taxes as compared with 3.4 per cent 
in 1933. The story of the Tennessee val- 
ley, he said, is a “story of a region that is 
not only paying the investment back in 
dollars to the Treasury, but is every year 
assuming a larger share of the total na- 
tional burden.” 





Business under the 


Oo many businessmen, the election of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to the presi- 
dency heralded a transition to a more 
norma] period of fair treatment to be ac- 
corded to all citizens of the nation. Al- 
though much already has been spoken 
and written of the possible effects of the 
election on business, the question of what 
part business people should play in this 
transition period has not been the subject 
of too much discussion by responsible 
leaders of business. In a recent speech 
before the manufacturers’ section of the 
Delaware Chamber of Commerce, Don- 
ald F. Carpenter of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company addressed himself 
to this aspect of the transition period. 
Carpenter recalled that for two decades 
the manufacturers of the United States 
have been “the hunted animal.” “For 
twenty long years we have been looked 
upon with suspicion. We have been 
blamed for the depression of the thirties, 
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New Administration 


and the recession of ’38; for unemploy- 
ment, for poverty, for building plants at 
government expense; for conspiracy of 
all kinds ; for overproduction and for un- 
derproduction, for technological achieve- 
ments which threw men out of work, and 
for lack of technological advancement ; 
for monopoly and for failure to work to- 
gether ; for sinister planning and lack of 
foresight ; and on and on. 

“Our employees have been told we are 
their enemies and we were for a long time 
denied even the right to discuss many 
mutual relationships with our own em- 
ployees. Our advice has been seldom 
sought and when given has more often 
been ridiculed than followed.” 


UT now that the election is over, Car- 
penter continued, the big question is 
what are the manufacturers of the nation 
going to do about it. “Make no mistake,” 
he warned, “we will be distinctly on pro- 
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bation. We will be under minute observa- 
tion from every side. Organized labor 
will study our attitudes toward unions, 
members of the defeated parties will look 
for every pretext to condemn our actions, 
consumers will watch the trends in liv- 
ing costs.” 

Carpenter noted that already critics 
are predicting that business will attempt 
to turn the clock back to the gay twenties, 
that management will attempt to abolish 
all labor unions, restore the 48-hour 
week, eliminate social security and mini- 
mum wage. Carpenter predicted the 
critics would turn out to be false prophets, 
adding that “the leaders of our manu- 
facturing businesses have far more states- 
manship and patriotism than recent ad- 
ministrations have given them credit 
for. 

“We hope we will now have a govern- 
ment characterized by integrity and fair- 
ness. ... not... fairness to the pro- 
prietor or a business alone, but fairness 
to all elements of society—whoever and 
wherever they may be. We in manu- 
facturing business can expect no special 
favors—in fact, we really don’t want any 


special consideration, although some of 
us may believe that after the past twenty 
years a bit of favor would feel pretty 
good for a change.” 

What business wants, said Carpenter, 
is equality of opportunity and a chance to 
show what it can really do for the coun- 
try. It wants to be allowed to practice the 
free enterprise system in order to demon- 
strate once more what miracles the sys- 
tem can accomplish. For these things, 
business stands ready to pledge that it 
will not abuse its opportunities. 


7" is now time for us to show our 
statesmanship. We must not 
change from the hunted animal to the de- 
vouring beast—but rather we must 
emerge from behind the trees confident 
that we will not be fired upon by the first 
government agency that spots us. We 
must quietly, sincerely, and energetically 
carry on our duties like the true domesti- 
cated animal—the beast of burden if you 
like, but the servant of our country. ... 
we have before us an opportunity to be 
impetuous or to be wise. . . . Let us try as 
never before to be industrial statesmen.” 





Notes on Recent Publications 


A Stupy or Future Power TRANSMISSION 
FOR THE West. Construction by 1975 of a 
giant power network of unprecedented volt- 
age, capacity, and distance of transmission, 
linking large public and private hydroelectric 
and fuel electric plants in the 22 western 
states, has been presented as a “concept” 
along with justification in a Bureau of Recla- 
mation study released by the Interior Depart- 
ment on December 30th. According to 
Reclamation Commissioner Straus, the study, 
based on 660-mile alternating current trans- 
mission at a half-million volts, is a recon- 
naissance survey intended to summarize 
trends, even now becoming evident, which 
preliminary engineering and economic analy- 
ses indicate may be a feasible and necessary 
way to meet the very large future power 
demands of the West. 

The study does not attempt to blueprint 
a program for either private or public devel- 
opment and does not carry any recommenda- 
tion for construction or legislation, but mere- 
ly suggests the necessity of beginning to 
study now long-range needs. It looks upon 
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the West’s great and largely untapped coal 
and lignite reserves as offering a solution 
to the future problem of supplementing the 
hydro resources of the West. To explore 
the question of how the energy represented 
in these coal and lignite reserves can be 
transported to the main energy-consuming 
centers of the West was a major purpose 
of the Reclamation Bureau’s studies. Assum- 
ing proper conditions, these studies disclosed 
that energy could be carried from the remote 
coal fields to distribution centers over super 
high-voltage transmission lines at a cost 
of 1.86 mills per kilowatt hour, compared 
to a cost of 2.19 mills for transporting an 
equivalent amount of coal. Immediately 
accessible supplies of energy to all regions, 
complete flexibility of interchange, and max! 
mum utilization of hydroelectric facilities by 
using solid fuels only when necessary at dry 
periods are a few of the advantages bureau 
officials attribute to the proposed transmis- 
sion grid. The illustrated booklet is avail- 
able upon request to Commissioner, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Washington 25, D. C. 




















































The March of 
Events 


Bill to End Many Excise Taxes 
Planned 


gpg teeny Dingell, Democrat 
of Michigan, said recently he would 
introduce a bill early in January to abol- 
ish many present excise taxes and sub- 
stantially reduce a long list of others. 
Mr. Dingell expressed “qualified opti- 
mism” that both Democrats and Repub- 
licans would endorse his legislation, 
designed to trim down what he called 
the “super duper sales taxes known as 


” 
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Such taxes, he said, “fall hardest on 
the poor and impose an even greater 
burden upon the larger families.” 

The items on which he proposes to 
abolish excise taxes include electric, gas, 
and oil appliances, electric light bulbs, 
phonographs and radio and television 
sets, local telephone service, and trans- 
portation of persons. 

Mr. Dingell would reduce excise taxes 
on admissions, automobiles, trucks and 
parts and accessories, tires and tubes, 
long-distance telephone, wire, and cable 
charges. 


California 


Sign Power Contract 

Tz Sacramento Municipal Utility 

District’s board of directors and 
representatives of the United States Bu- 
reau of Reclamation last month signed 
a 40-year contract for the delivery of 
power to SMUD from California’s Cen- 
tral Valley project. The contract will 
result in a 17 per cent saving in the cost 
of power. 

Approval of the Reclamation Bureau’s 
proposal was given by the SMUD direc- 
tors after consideration of this contract 
and one offered by the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company. 

The PG&E contract would have been 
for ten years, extending from June 30, 
1954, when the present agreement for 
power delivery by the private utility ex- 
pires. The new contract with the bureau 
will become effective July 1, 1954. 

President of the board, in accepting the 
Reclamation Bureau’s proposal, said the 
district was “embarking on a long-range 
program to secure the benefits of low- 
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cost electric power from the Central 
Valley project for more than 100,000 
electric consumers in the Sacramento 
area.” 


Asks Rate Increase 


Ra increases that would add some 
$16,000,000 a year to Southern 
California Edison revenues and about 25 
cents a month to average consumer bills 
were requested last month by the utility. 

Following filing of the application with 
the state public utilities commission, offi- 
cials of the Edison Company emphasized 
that this is the first rate boost sought 
in thirty-one years. 

W. C. Mullendore, president of the 
utility, declared in a statement that “a 
rate increase for us is inescapable in the 
light of the continuing increase in the 
cost of everything that goes into electric 
service.” 

Mullendore pointed to current con- 
struction programs which include build- 
ing of the new Etiwanda steam-electric 
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station near Fontana and additions to the 
Redondo Beach generating station. 
The concern serves 1,022,488 meters 


in the southland as well as in San 
Joaquin valley as far north as Visalia. 
It does not cover Los Angeles city, 


Louisiana 


Rate Boost Granted 


4 ee state public service commission 
announced recently that Gulf States 
Utilities Company had been authorized 
to increase its electric rates 20 per cent. 

The 3-man commission, in compliance 
with a state supreme court decision, 
OK’d the power company’s rate boost. 
Gulf States services southwestern Louisi- 
ana and the big industrial area in Baton 
Rouge. 

The power company won a court fight 
after the commission had denied the 
application. 


The supreme court put a finishing 
touch on the legal struggle last month 
when it denied a rehearing in the case. 

Gulf States made its origina] applica- 
tion on May 30, 1951, and the request 
was denied by the commission on Febru- 
ary 15, 1952. 

The commission’s recent order author- 
ized the 20 per cent increase, effective 
with meter readings dated on and after 
December 18th. The increase is expected 
to produce about $2,500,000 a year in 
extra revenues. Taxes will take away 
all but slightly more than $1,000,000. 


* 
Michigan 


Natural Gas Rates Increased 


Na gas bills of approximately 
50,000 customers of the Consum- 
ers Power Company, served by the 
Lansing division, will be 3.6 to 20 per 
cent higher on the basis of a statewide 
rate increase granted the utility last 
month by the state public service com- 
mission. 

The Lansing users are affected by the 
increased rate schedule, which will give 
Consumers an additional annual income 
of $5,328,000 annually, before taxes, 
according to the state ruling. 

The new rates will mean a boost of 


approximately 15 per cent in the bills 
of 123,325 customers who heat their 
homes with gas, and an increase of about 
20 per cent for 201,621 domestic custom- 
ers who use gas for cooking and water 
heating but not for space heating. 

Commercial users, such as small busi- 
nesses and industries, will pay about 10 
per cent more while large industries using 
great quantities of gas will pay about 3.6 
per cent more. 

The company filed its petition last 
February for a $5,800,000 rate increase 
and last August amended the petition 
to request a total increase of about 
$6,500,000. 


Mississippi 


Tax Case to Be Heard 


SPECIAL 3-judge Federal court will 
conduct a hearing on January 30th 

in New Orleans in a case in which 
Transcontinental Pipe Line Corporation, 
of Houston, Texas, is challenging the 
constitutionality of a 1952 Mississippi 
law calling for a privilege tax on inter- 
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state gas lines based on the size of the 
pipe and the number of miles it runs 
through Mississippi. 

Meanwhile, the Mississippi State Tax 
Commission has been temporarily re- 
strained from converting $18,895 in 
taxes paid by the pipeline company and 
from levying further assessments against 
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the company pending the final hearing. 
Ten other pipeline companies also are 


affected by the tax law, the validity of 
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which was recently upheld by the Mis- 
sissippi Supreme Court in a 5-to-4 
opinion. 


* 


New Mexico 


Defers Gas Production 
Regulation 


EW MeExico’s State Oil Conserva- 
tion Commission has deferred 
action, at least until late in 1953, on pro- 
posed regulation of gas production in 
the state. This decision was reached last 
month after gas producers told the com- 
mission they have been so busy expand- 
ing in the Blanco-Mesa Verde pool of the 
San Juan basin that they have not 
gathered sufficient definite facts on which 
to base a prorationing program. 


Oil production is now regulated in 
New Mexico by the state, with monthly 
quotas set up for each well. Stanolind 
Oil & Gas Company asked the State Oil 
Conservation Commission more than a 
year ago to set up a similar system for 
gas production. The case was postponed 
for a year on December 18, 1951, to give 
time to get data on gas output. 

The commission has now granted a 
second postponement, unti] August, 
1953. Such action was favored by Stano- 
lind and all other San Juan producers 
present at the hearing. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia Fare Increased 


HE state public utility commission 
last month unanimously approved 
an estimated $5,033,600-a-year fare in- 
crease proposed by the Philadelphia 
Transportation Company. The boost 
was effective immediately. 
The company was authorized to drop 
a 134-cent token and use its straight 15- 
cent cash fare for a single ride. Three 
cents will be charged for the first transfer 
and one cent for each additional transfer. 
A 2-vehicle ride now costs 15 cents. 
Suburban fares under the PTC also rose 


from 8 to 10 cents. A 74-cent school fare 
remained unchanged. 

In approving the increase the commis- 
sion dismissed a protest by the city of 
Philadelphia. It said that a 9-month in- 
vestigation showed the new fares would 
not produce in excess of a fair return 
upon any fare it would be justified in 
finding. PTC had filed the permanent 
increase to go into effect last April 1st. 

With the added revenue under the 
new fares the commission found that 
PTC would have an annual net income 
of $5,001,905, or the equivalent of a 64 
per cent return. 


? 


Virginia 


Bus Strike Injunction Denied 
ey Circuit Court Judge 
Harold F. Snead recently denied 
a temporary injunction sought by a bus 
driver’s union to invalidate the state law 
authorizing the commonwealth to seize 
and operate public utilities shut down by 
a strike. 
The judge refused to issue an injunc- 
tion which would have forced the state 


to give up operation of the Arnold Bus 
Lines, which it seized December 10th, 
and to return the line and its equipment 
to the company. 

Governor Battle ordered the seizure 
after union drivers and maintenance men 
working for the company walked off 
their jobs to strengthen their bargaining 
hand in negotiations for higher wages 
and improved working conditions. 
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Attorneys for the union—the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (AFL) — contended in court 
that state operation of the bus line nulli- 
fied the strike. They said the statute 
authorizing seizure violated state and 
national constitutions and should be de- 
clared invalid and unconstitutional. 


Western Power Rates Raised 
HE Appalachian Electric Power 
Company last month won state 

corporation commission approval of a 
revised rate schedule that would net the 


company, which serves a large western 
portion of Virginia along with West 
Virginia areas, an estimated $1,700,000 
additional income on a year’s operation. 

The commission had held the power 
company’s plea under advisement since 
a hearing on January 14, 1952. 

All classes of subscribers will be 
affected by the new rates, which go into 
effect on bills after February 1, 1953. 
The additional revenue would give the 
company an increase from 5.90 to 5.96 
per cent on its investment, according 
to exhibits filed with the commission by 
the company. 


e 
Washington 


Struggle over PUD Plans 
Expected 


Ngee county’s two state senators 
reported recently that they were 
preparing for a tug-of-war over public 
utility district legislation in the 1953 
legislature. Both are Democrats. 

Senator Rogers said he is working on 
legislation that would require PUD bond 
proposals to be submitted to popular vote 
and would otherwise restrict the author- 
ity of PUD commissions. 

Senator-elect Purvis said he would 
oppose it. He was the attorney for the 
Kitsap PUD commission until a recent 
change in the majority, which brought 


a majority against the pending proposal 
for a multidistrict purchase of Puget 
Sound Power & Light Cou:pany prop- 
erties. 

Both claim endorsement from the vot- 
ers for their positions. Rogers insists, 
however, that the county vote in favor 
of a PUD commissioner on record 
against the 6-county purchase plan was 
the basic test of public sentiment. 

Rogers said he favors condemnation 
action by the Kitsap PUD against the 
Puget Sound Company’s distribution sys- 
tem in the county, followed by purchase 
of power from the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 


Wisconsin 


Racine Bus Wage Case 
Declined 


=~ wage negotiations will not be 
considered by the state public service 
commission in rate cases, John C. Doer- 
fer, commission chairman, announced 
last month. Doerfer said that utilities 
and transportation firms had been noti- 
fied of the commission policy. 

The statement of policy was made in 
a letter commenting on an editorial in 
the Green Bay Press-Gazette. The edi- 
torial said that the recent bus strike at 
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Racine might have been avoided if it had 
been possible to resolve questions of 
wages and fares in a single decision. 
Doerfer agreed that it would be desirable 
to settle both questions at one time. He 
said, however, the commission could not 
do so. 

“It is our considered judgment that 
we should not receive evidence of a pend- 
ing wage negotiation,” Doerfer said. 
“That type of evidence is too speculative 
to form the basis of a reasonable rate 
structure . . . and it would make the 
commission a labor arbiter.” 
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Residential and Commercial Gas Service from 
High-pressure Lines Authorized 


Bb: Colorado commission authorized 
a gas company to furnish residential 
and commercial service from high-pres- 
sure lines owned and operated by a com- 
pany which was primarily a transmission 
company. The latter did not desire to ren- 
der residential and commercial service 
but would serve industrial customers. The 
service would be furnished in an area 
within one mile of the natural gas trans- 
mission lines. 

In order to render this service it was 
necessary to set three regulators—two of 
which would be located on the pipeline 
to reduce the pressure to approximately 
five pounds, at which pressure it would 
be distributed to a third regulator on the 
customer’s property. This would make 
the final step in the pressure reduction 
for service. The company proposed to 
charge the customer for the cost of the 
two regulators necessary to reduce the 
pressure from transmission to distribu- 
tion level. The company would provide 


A™ company’s first general rate in- 
crease in twenty-five years was ap- 
proved on a temporary basis by the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities. The increased rates would yield 
a return of 1.5 per cent on net plant in- 
vestment. Although gross operating rev- 
enues have increased steadily in the past 
few years, earnings have steadily declined 
because of the increased costs of gas, la- 
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and own the customer’s third regulator. 

The commission recognized the fact 
that there is an extra cost to the company 
to render this type of service. It pointed 
out, however, that if the company owns 
all the equipment necessary to render gas 
service, the question of maintenance and 
replacement is taken care of and no ques- 
tion need arise in the future over owner- 
ship in the event a rate base has to be 
determined. 

The commission concluded that rather 
than have the customer buy and own cer- 
tain equipment, the company should pro- 
vide, install, maintain, and own all the 
equipment necessary for this service. It 
held that the company should be per- 
mitted, however, to file a surcharge on its 
rate to apply under certain specified con- 
ditions for the rendering of gas service 
from high-pressure gas transmission 
lines. Re Iowa Electric Light & P. Co. 
Application No. 11982, Decision No. 
39531, October 20, 1952. 
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Temporary Gas Rate Increase Approved Pending 
Advent of Natural Gas 


bor, taxes, and materials. Exceptionally 
high appliance sales had enabled the com- 
pany to report a net income sufficient to 
pay some dividends, but revenues from 
this source had declined during the past 
year. 

To meet a threatened loss of supply due 
to pressure difficulties, the company had 
installed a propane-air plant. This equip- 
ment is essential also for peak-shaving 
JAN. 15, 1953 
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and stand-by use when the company be- 
gins distribution of natural gas. 

The department was reluctant to ap- 
prove the increased rates in view of the 
possible future savings to be gained with 
the advent of natural gas and the pros- 
pect that with its availability prices 
charged to customers could be at least 
held at present levels. The department 
had delayed consideration of this rate in- 
crease in view of the avowed program of 
Algonquin Gas Transmission Company, 
which called for initial deliveries of nat- 
ural gas this year. 

However, a mandate of the United 
States Circuit Court had ordered cancel- 
lation of the certificate previously issued 
to that pipeline company. Further pro- 
ceedings are now pending before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. There was no 
indication as to when such proceedings 
would terminate in the issuance of a new 
certificate to the pipeline company, nor, 
for that matter, was there any assurance 
that such would be the end result. 

The department conceded that the 


earning power of the company would im- 


prove if and when it was supplied with 
natural gas, but its plight was such that 
further delay in granting rate relief would 
seriously jeopardize its financial stability. 

It was deemed contrary to public in- 
terest to approve on a permanent basis 
the rates proposed at this time on evi- 
dence dealing with the operation of a 
propane-air gas system. This type of op- 
eration would become obsolete upon the 
introduction of natural gas except for its 
use in peak-shaving or for stand-by 
purposes. 

But the department felt that it had 
neither a moral nor a legal right to com- 
pel the company to operate at a substan- 
tial loss pending more definite cost 
figures. It believed that it had statutory 
power to order new schedules effective 
for a limited period of time. It provided 
that the increases here authorized should 
be allowed to be effective only until such 
time as natural gas is available. Then the 
company should file new schedules taking 
into account the changes in costs so occa- 
sioned. Re Plymouth Gas Light Co. 
DPU 9948, November 21, 1952. 
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Plan for Telephone Separations Based on Local 


Conditions 


ie New Hampshire commission 
refused to approve new telephone 
rates which had been made effective un- 
der bond because of the company’s fail- 
ure to sustain the burden of proof that the 
rates were just and reasonable. The com- 
mission indicated that rates which would 
yield the company about one-third of the 
additional revenues as its filed rates 
would be proper. 

The commission pointed out that all 
other questions in the proceeding “either 
fade into insignificance or are absorbed, 
by these two important issues; namely, 
separation of plant to determine intrastate 
investment, and the rate of return to be 
earned on that investment.” 

On the question of separations the 
commission indicated at the outset that 
it had long been dissatisfied with the 1947 
NARUC Separations Manual. The 
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Accepted 


Charleston plan modification was not con- 
sidered acceptable even though it pro- 
vided for the assignment of a larger 
amount of plant and expenses to inter- 
state toll service, thus “partially relieving 
the subsidization.” 

The commission opined that the 
Charleston plan failed to evaluate proper- 
ly the true state of conditions in New 
Hampshire. The NARUC, together with 
the FCC and American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the commission 
said, are attempting to solve the difficult 
question of separations on a nation-wide 
basis. Local conditions affecting tele- 
phone usage must be considered in ar- 
riving at a proper separation for any 
given state. The commission indicated 
what some of these local conditions might 
be in this remark: 


. . . the seasonal character of this 
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state’s vacation business is such that 
during the summer months, particu- 
larly July and August of each year, 
toll plant facilities, both intrastate and 
interstate, are loaded to a peak much 
in excess of our residents’ normal busi- 
ness requirements throughout the rest 
of the year. 


The plan for separation which the com- 
mission adopted was called the New 
Hampshire plan. This plan “is based on 
local conditions of use with the principles 
of the 1947 manual being used fully in 
grouping various items of plant and local 
factors used to arrive at an allocation.” 

The commission explained the most 
radical departure of the New Hampshire 
plan from the Charleston procedure in 
this statement : 


The Charleston plan modifies the 
1947 manual by dividing the local 
exchange minutes of use by two and 
rearranging the categories of plant 
which have previously been deter- 
mined as following direct assignment, 
the message minute mile factor, traffic 
unit factor, and subscriber line use fac- 


N electric company was authorized by 

the Michigan commission to revise 

its rules for resale of electric service by 

trailer park operators to trailer tenants 

and to inaugurate a resale rider applicable 
to the parks. 

The new rules would permit trailer 
park operators to purchase energy for 
resale to tenants, provided the energy is 
separately metered and billed at the resi- 
dence rate. Authority for resale which 
would be secured from the company 


tor. The basic premise on which this 
modification is claimed is that the mile- 
age of local exchange circuit used for 
a toll call is the same as that used for 
local call. 

The New Hampshire plan modifies 
the 1947 manual only in dividing the 
local exchange minutes of use by three, 
and using the same categories of plant 
and factors as contained in that man- 
ual. The allocation is made, however, 
at the time of maximum use in con- 
trast to the average annual usage as 
determined by the company. 


—s 


The commission made a detailed study 
of all the factors involved in the deter- 
mination of a fair return, It emphasized 
the importance of debt ratio and said that 
a balance must be sought between rate- 
payer and investor by determining a debt 
ratio which will penalize neither. 

A rate of return which falls between 
5.5 per cent and 6 per cent was found to 
be proper. This was above the bare cost 
of capital and high enough to permit the 
company to market its securities. Re New 
England Teleph. & Teleg. Co. D-R3147, 
Order No. 6138, September 29, 1952. 
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Rules Approved for Electric Service to Trailer Parks 


would be evidenced by the rider attached 
to the contract. 

The company represented that provi- 
sions would be made whereby the electric 
meters measuring service to trailer ten- 
ants would be accurate within plus or 
minus one per cent and would be tested 
at intervals of three years. Meters which 
were not sufficiently accurate would be 
removed from service until repaired. Re 
Detroit Edison Co. D-1722-52.1, Novem- 
ber 3, 1952. 
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District Court May Allow Additional Compensation for 
Legal Services in Holding Company Simplification 


HE United States District Court ad- 
hered to its original decision 
awarding additional compensation to an 
attorney for services rendered in a pro- 
ceeding under § 11(e) of the Holding 
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Company Act. In seeking a rehearing, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
stated that it was alarmed by a discussion 
in Chief Justice Leahy’s original opinion 
(1951) 92 PUR NS 149, which sug- 
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gested that the commission had no power 
to fix attorney’s fees in such a proceed- 
ing. 

Judge Leahy decided that even if 
Congress had expressly given the com- 
mission power to set attorney fees in 
holding company simplification proceed- 
ings, the district court, by the exercise 
of its right of review, could allow addi- 
tional compensation sought by the attor- 
ney and agreed upon by his client. 

Referring to his earlier opinion, Jus- 
tice Leahy said: 


...1 donot think theopinion holds the 


z 


SEC has no jurisdiction whatsoever 
in setting the fees of counsel who ap- 
pear before it in a § 11(e) proceeding. 
The holding of the opinion is simply, 
under the facts of the case at bar, the 
SEC did not give full weight to an im- 
portant factor in setting the lawyer’s 
fee ; i.e., the lawyer-client relationship. 
My remarks as to the jurisdiction of 
the SEC were simply made to note it 
is not expressly given the authority to 
set fees by the terms of § 11(e) itself. 


Re North American Light & P. Co. et 
al, 106 F Supp 686. 


Rate Arrangement between Electric Company and Parent 
Aluminum Company Upheld 


HE North Carolina commission, in 
authorizing an electric company to 
increase industrial rates, upheld an ar- 
rangement between the company and 
Aluminum Company of America, its 
parent. The territory served is not only 


predominantly rural and sparsely popu- 
lated, with no large towns and with few 
industries, but is a very rugged moun- 
tain area in which construction and op- 
erating costs are high. Income for re- 
turn is negative and will continue to be 
negative with the proposed rate in- 
crease. 

The electric company has never paid 
a dividend on its common stock and 
has no preferred stock or bonded in- 
debtedness. 

The net investment has been advanced 
by the parent company from time to 
time as required. However, the parent 
has received no consideration for its in- 
vestment in the electric plant other than 
the privilege and obligation of purchas- 
ing such power as the utility has left over 
after serving other customers. Under the 
present arrangement the Aluminum 
Company pays 2.3 mills per kilowatt 
hour and bears all of the utility’s line 
losses. This price is just about cost. 

The commission conceded that a pub- 
lic utility is under a legal duty to serve 
all customers alike without favor, pref- 
erence, or discrimination and that a par- 
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ent company, which is also a customer, 
stands in the same position as any other 
customer. It is entitled to no preferential 
treatment in either rates or services. But 
a parent company is entitled to every 
consideration in rates and services given 
to other customers. 

The commission said that the fact that 
the Aluminum Company of America is 
a large corporation with far-reaching in- 
terests that enable it to take all the sur- 
plus power generated by the company, 
regardless of quantity and whenever 
available, should not operate to its preju- 
dice or disadvantage. It was considered 
most improbable that any other indus- 
trial customer would be willing to obli- 
gate itself to purchase only secondary 
power at any price. 

In upholding the rate arrangement be- 
tween the electric company and its par- 
ent, the commission said that the ar- 
rangement inured to the benefit of other 
customers for the reason that it obviated 
the necessity and expense of stand-by 
plants to meet the requirements during 
years or periods of water deficiency. 
Testimony failed to disclose any discrim- 
ination in favor of the Aluminum Com- 
pany or that the other customers were 
adversely affected by the relationship. 
Its effect was lower rates to all customers 
and to aid the development of that part 
of western North Carolina in which the 
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utility operates. No other section of the 
state is so favored with cheap dependable 
power available to such a large portion 
of the rural population. 

In view of these facts, the commission 
felt that objecting industrial customers 
were in no position to complain about 
power rates. With the proposed increase 
in rates, the customers would still be in 
a position to purchase more power from 


this company for less money than under 
any existing schedule from any other 
power company operating in the state. 
In fact the Aluminum Company was 
paying indirectly a higher price for sec- 
ondary power than the other industrial 
customers were paying for primary pow- 
er. Re Nantahala Power & Light Co. 
oo No, E-13, Sub 3, December 11, 
1952, 


e 


Protection of Utility’s Monopoly Must Be 
Consistent with Public Interest 


HE supreme court of Wisconsin af- 

firmed a commission order directing 
a telephone company to extend service 
to persons receiving service from an- 
other company in a rural community. 
The evidence sustained the commission’s 
finding that their present service was in- 
adequate. Both companies were operat- 
ing in the area. 

The court conceded that the company 
presently serving these subscribers (who 
had requested the new service) was a 
proper party to a commission hearing on 
the matter and might properly seek court 
review of an adverse decision, 


In such a proceeding, the court con- 
tinued, the existing company, regardless 
of loss of patronage, is not deprived of 
any existing unqualified legal right. 
Duplication of telephone lines 1s not for- 
bidden where the area is within the cer- 
tificated territory of two companies and 
where public convenience requires the 
duplication. 

The court emphasized the fact that the 
commission may properly protect a utili- 
ty from competition only so long as such 
protection is consistent with the public 
interest. Lodi Teleph. Co. v. Public Serv- 
ice Commission, 55 NW2d 379. 


= 


Levittown’s Free Water Service Found to Be a 
Public Utility Operation 


HE water operations in the well- 

known Levittown housing project 
were examined by the New York com- 
mission in connection with a petition by 
the building corporation for approval of 
a prior transfer of its water system to a 
water district. 

The commission made the following 
introductory statement before discussing 
the legal questions involved in this 
petition : 

Levitt is a domestic corporation 
which has been engaged for some 
years in the construction of houses on 
a large scale. In 1946 it commenced 
the construction of a housing project 
in Nassau county in an area known as 
Levittown. The construction contin- 


ued from 1946 until the entire project 
was completed in 1951. Approximately 
17,500 houses were constructed, con- 
sisting of one-family dwellings. At 
first, the houses were rented, but 
eventually all were sold by Levitt. The 
monthly rentals and sales prices were 
substantially uniform. 

As the vast project developed in 
stages throughout this period, water- 
works systems were installed to fur- 
nish water for domestic use by occu- 
pants of the houses, for fire protection, 
and for use by business tenants in 
shopping centers. . . . 

During the period of operation by 
Levitt from 1947 to October, 1950, of 
the system transferred in the latter 
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month to the Levittown and Island 
Trees Water Districts, no charge was 
made for water service. During that 
period Levitt filed short-form annual 
reports with the commission. Like- 
wise, no charge has been made by 
Levitt for the water furnished to its 
business tenants. The service so fur- 
nished has, from all indications, been 
adequate. 


Counsel for Levitt contended that the 
operation and transfer of the system to 
the water district in 1950 were not sub- 
ject to regulation. The commission ruled 
that the water system was within the 
definition of a waterworks corporation 
as contained in the Public Service Law 
and that neither the fact that Levitt did 
not charge for its service nor the fact 
that Levitt had contracted for the future 
transfer to the water district at the time 


that the Levittown development was 
commenced affected the public utility 
status of the system. 

The coramission, in discussing that 
part of the petition which related to com- 
mission approval of the transfer, ob- 
served that when the rights of the public 
are materially affected, the requirement 
of commission consent is always strictly 
construed, The application in this case 
was not made until long after the trans- 
fer was made, Retroactive approval, the 
commission continued, is only given 
where special circumstances are evident. 
Since no such circumstances existed in 
this case and since the statute provided 
for no penalty for a technical violation, 
the commission simply closed the pro- 
ceeding without giving its consent to the 
transfer. Re Levitt & Sons, Inc. et al. 
Case 15530, 15588, December 9, 1952. 


e 


Other Important Rulings 


FEDERAL district court, instead of 
dismissing, stayed an antitrust suit 
involving a question over which the 
Civil Aeronautics Board had primary 
jurisdiction, in view of the fact that the 
Civil Aeronautics Act did not provide 
for the remedy of damages. Apgar 
Travel Agency v. International Air 
Transport Asso, 107 F Supp 706. 


The California commission held that 
a transit company’s unamortized track 
retirements did not belong in a rate base 
but that interest on the unamortized bal- 
ance should be allowed as a deduction 
from net operating income. Re Pacific 
Electric R. Co. et al. Decision No. 47830, 
Application Nos. 33317, 33628, Octo- 
ber 14, 1952. 


The California commission denied au- 
thority to increase general drayage rates 
where the circumstances and conditions 
peculiar to the traffic involved did not 
outweigh the considerations of discrimi- 
nation between localities which would 
result, and where there was no special 
circumstance which would authorize the 


commission to relieve the carriers from 
the prohibition of the long- and short- 
haul clause of the Constitution and Public 
Utilities Code. Re Draymen’s Associa- 
tions of Alameda County and San Fran- 
cisco, Decision No. 47718, Case No. 
4808, September 16, 1952. 


The Colorado Supreme Court held 
that a municipal plant holding itself out 
to serve water for domestic uses indis- 
criminately to residents without the 
corporate limits is not a public utility 
subject to commission jurisdiction as to 
such extraterritorial service. Colorado 
Springs v. Public Utilities Commission 
et al. 248 P2d 311. 


The Colorado commission denied a 
motor carrier authority to operate as a 
private carrier, even though existing 
common carrier service was inadequate 
and possibly additional service was 
needed, where the applicant produced no 
customers who would testify that his 
service was needed, Re Adair, Applica- 
tion No. 12036-PP, Decision No. 39722, 
November 24, 1 952. 
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The California commission denied a 
motor carrier authority to acquire cer- 
tain operative rights where the record 
showed that the proposed transfer would 
result in a diminution of service to pas- 
sengers and that there was a very serious 
question as to the sufficiency of the capi- 
tal willing to be committed to the opera- 
tion. Re Pacific Greyhound Lines and 
Re T. J. Manning, Decision No. 47577, 
Application No. 33374, August 11, 1952. 


The public utilities commission of the 
District of Columbia, in authorizing a 
telephone company to issue promissory 
notes to its parent company to finance 
a construction program, provided that 
in view of the parent company’s sole 
ownership of the issuing company’s 
securities, the latter company’s cost of 
capital, based upon its own capital struc- 
ture, could not be used for the purpose 
of determining a reasonable rate of re- 
turn to be allowed it in any rate pro- 
ceeding. Re Chesapeake & P. Teleph. Co. 
PUC No, 2614/16, Formal Case No. 
420, Order No. 3917, September 8, 
1952. 


A small electric company serving a 
tural territory surrounded by the serv- 
ice area of a large electric company was 
authorized by the New York commis- 
sion to transfer its franchises, works, and 
systems to the latter company, where 
the sale would result in a saving to cus- 
tomers of about 11 per cent in their elec- 
tric bills, and where it would result in 
better service not only to present cus- 
tomers of the small company but also to 
customers of the large company in its 
adjoining territory. Re Webb (Edwards 
Electric Light & P. Co.) Case 15908, 
September 22, 1952. 


A Federal district court held that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not 
required to make detailed findings of fact 
required of a Federal trial court, except 
where damages are awarded, but the 
commission is not relieved of the duty 
to make basic or quasi jurisdictional 
findings essential to the validity of an 
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order. Chicago & E.I. R. Co. v. United 
States, 107 F Supp 118. 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities held that its consent is 
not necessary to the issuance of securities 
by a railroad terminal corporation. Re 
Boston Terminal Corp. DPU 10297, 
October 23, 1952. 


The Indiana commission held that 
modified water rates that would yield a 
return of approximately 54 per cent of 
the company’s depreciated original cost, 
plant, materials, supplies, and working 
capital, were fair and reasonable. Re 
Gary-Hobart Water Corp. Cause Nos. 
23279, 23418, October 2, 1952. 


The Indiana commission denied a wa- 
ter company authority to surcharge cus- 
tomers beyond municipal limits in regard 
to property additions, where it did not 
appear that any expenditures would be 
made in connection with property dedi- 
cated exclusively to service to be ren- 
dered to nonresidents of the municipal- 
ity. Re Indiana Gas & Water Co. No. 
23584, September 25, 1952. 


The United States Court of Appeals 
held that a railroad’s proposed construc- 
tion of an industrial lead track from its 
main line to an industrial area which it 
had never served before and which would 
constitute an invasion of new territory 
was an extension of such line requiring 
an Interstate Commerce Commission 
certificate where such area was being 
served by an existing railroad by means 
of a spur track and the latter railroad 
was in a position to serve adequately 
other industries which might come into 
the area. Union P. R. Co. v. Denver & 
R. G. W. R. Co. 198 F2d 854. 


A Federal district court, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a water carrier failed 
to establish a need for passenger service, 
refused to enjoin the carrier from com- 
peting in the passenger field because the 
existing carriers in no way indicated that 
their rights would be prejudiced, New 
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Tex S. S. Corp. v. United States, 107 
F Supp 388. 


The New York commission held that 
its routine inspections of school busses 
were not intended to relieve the owners 
and operators of their duty to systemat- 
ically inspect their own busses for 
needed repairs because no vehicle is safe 
unless the owner adopts and exercises 
a vigilant program of self-inspection and 
preventative maintenance, and to attempt 
to substitute self-inspection for periodic 
inspection by a public agency is bad prac- 
tice and bad economy and is inconsistent 
with the obligation of management to 
provide safe transportation. Re Chil- 
dren’s Bus Service, Inc. Case 15566, 
October 28, 1952. 


The California commission held that 
a ferryboat’s request for special allowance 


for amortization of operating piers and 
vessels because of competition from a 
proposed toll bridge, which might cause 
the cessation of ferry business, was pre- 
mature where necessary approval for 
such bridge had not yet occurred and 
where no bonds had been issued and no 
property had been acquired for such 
bridge. Re Richmond & San Rafael 
Ferry & Transp. Co. Decision No, 
47285, Application No, 33324, October 
14, 1952. 


The Colorado commission held that a 
municipality furnishing extraterritorial 
water service is not a public utility sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. Musick v. Colo- 
rado Springs, Case No. 4982, Decision 
No. 39582, “October 27, 1952; "Re Long- 
mont, Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 275, Case Nos. 4962, 5009, 
5008, 5013, October 30, 1952. 
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VERMONT SUPREME COURT 


Re Citizens Utilities Company 


No. 945 
— Vt —, 91 A2d 687 
October 7, 1952 


PPEAL from Commission order entered upon new hearing 
A and upon new findings of fact with respect to proposed rate 
increase; remanded for limited purpose of recomputing allow- 
ance for Federal income taxes and for cost of service and for 
purpose of making necessary adjustments in rate schedules. 


For Commission decision, see (1951) 90 PUR NS 46. 


rates, § 650 — Sufficiency of findings — Supporting evidence. 
1. There must be substantial evidence in a rate case to support Commission 
findings in order for the findings to be warranted by that evidence, p. 35. 


Appeal and review, § 33 — Commission order — Questions of evidence. 
2. A court reviewing a Commission rate order does not weigh the evidence, 
since its persuasive effect and the credibility of the witnesses are for the 
triers of fact to determine, p. 35. 


{ppeal and review, § 32 — Commission orders — Conclusiveness of findings. 
3. A Commission finding must stand if supported by any substantial evi- 
dence, although there may be inconsistencies, or even substantial evidence 
to the contrary, p. 35. 

‘aluation, § 407 — Rate base — Burden of proof — Inclusion of flowage rights. 

4. The burden of proving that upstream land and water rights are used and 
useful in serving the public rests upon an electric company seeking to have 
the properties included in its rate base, p. 35. 

‘aluation, § 221 — Rate base determination — Flowage rights — Future use. 

5. Flowage rights, referred to under the heading “Property Held for Fu- 
ture Use,” were properly excluded from an electric company’s rate base 
as not being used and useful in serving the public where testimony indicated 
that they were not being used to serve the public but were being kept solely 
to protect the stream flow, where nothing indicated that if a dam were built 
upstream it could be operated in such a way as to interfere with the stream 
flow at the company’s generating station, and where the company could 
have protected its stream flow by purchasing from the same riparian land 
owners the right to have the water flow past their lands at its natural level, 
which right would cost far less than the right to set the water back against 
and upon such lands by a dam construction, p. 35. 


Return, § 25 — Reasonableness — Returns of other enterprises. 
6. A public utility has no constitutional right to profits such as are realized 
or anticipated in highly profitable enterprises or speculative ventures, p. 37. 
[3] 33 96 PUR NS 
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Expenses, § 23 — Capital expenditures — Additions. 
7. A utility has no right to a rate sufficient to provide for future extep- 
sions or additions to its plant, p. 37. 


Return, § 27 — Cost of capital — Payment on common stock. 
8. The Commission may consider the increased pay-out on common stock 
of an electric company which is seeking higher rates on the cost of capital 
theory if increased pay-out would lower the cost of capital, p. 42. 


Apportionment, § 43 — Long-term debt — Combined holding and operating com- 


pany. 


9. The allocation of interest for income tax purposes for a company which 
is an operating electric company and also a holding company should include 
both the total net plant that it owns as a separate corporation and the utility 
plant owned by its wholly owned subsidiaries, where the indenture securing 
the company’s bonds makes the plant account of the subsidiaries just as 
much security for the bonds as the corporate plant of the company which 
is directly mortgaged and where the Commission used total capitalization 
to compute the effect of the returns it has allowed and has thereby accepted 
that figure as representing the total prudent investment or net plant of the 
company and its subsidiaries, thus treating the entire enterprise as unitary 


in character, p. 43. 


Return, § 22 — Investor and consumer interests. 


Statement that the fixing of just and reasonable rates involves a balancing 
of the investor and consumer interests, p. 37. 


APPEARANCES: Hubert S. Pierce, 
Newport, Milton S. Gould, New York 
city, for petitioner. 


Before Sherburne, CJ., and Jeffords, 
Cleary, Adams, and Cushing, JJ. 


SHERBURNE, CJ.: This is the sec- 
ond time this cause has been before 
this court. See Newport v. Newport 
Electric Div. of Citizens Utilities Co. 
(1950) 116 Vt 103, 82 PUR NS 125, 
70 A2d 590, where the order of the 
Public Service Commission was re- 
versed pro forma and the cause was 
remanded for a hearing de novo 
[ (1948) 81 PUR NS 449]. The cause 
has been fully reheard, and new find- 
ings of fact and a new order have 
been made. Three questions are now 
presented for review: (1) whether 


certain so-called flowage rights were 
96 PUR NS 


erroneously excluded from the rate 
base, (2) whether the rate of return 
found by the Commission is supported 
by the evidence, and (3) whether 
the Commission erred in allocating 
interest for income tax purposes. 
These questions are raised or at- 
tempted to be raised by exceptions to 
certain findings as being contrary to 
the evidence, against the weight of 
the evidence and contrary to law, and 
by exceptions to the failure to find 
as requested. 

The petitioner, hereinafter called the 
company, is a public utility corporation 
organized under the laws of the state 
of Delaware. It operates in the states 
of Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Maine, 
Vermont, and Washington. It sup- 
plies manufactured gas, natural gas, 
telephone, water, electric service, and 
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ice in one or more of these states. It 
also has two wholly owned subsid- 
iaries, the Citizens Utilities Company 
of California, which supplies telephone 
and water service in that state, and 
Ketchikan Cold Storage Company of 
Alaska, which provides cold storage 
facilities. In Vermont the company is 
engaged in the generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution of electricity, 
through its Newport Electric division, 
in Grand isle county, and in parts of 
Caledonia, Essex, Franklin, and Or- 
leans counties. 

On February 18, 1948, the company 
filed with the Commission a revised 
schedule of rates which were placed in 
effect on March 19, 1948, by filing a 
bond, and on April 17, 1950, the 
company filed with the Commission a 
revision of its tariffs pertaining to 
water hearing. These two matters 
were consolidated and have been han- 
dled together in the findings and order 
of the Commission. 

[1-3] Whenever the company has 
briefed an exception to a finding we 
shall use the standard adopted when 
this cause was first before this court, 
and stated on page 105 of 116 Vt, 82 
PUR NS at pp. 126, 127, that in order 
for a finding to be warranted by the 
evidence, there must be substantial evi- 
dence in the case to support it. On 
review we do not weigh the evidence 
since its persuasive effect and the cred- 
ibility of the witnesses are for the triers 
of fact to determine. Schwarz v. Av- 
ery (1943) 113 Vt 175, 179, 31 A2d 
916. A finding must stand if sup- 

ted by any substantial evidence, al- 
though there may be inconsistencies, 
or even substantial evidence to the con- 
trary. D’Amato v. Donatoni (1933) 
105 Vt 496, 502, 168 Atl 564. 


Flowage Rights 


[4, 5] Under the heading “Prop- 
erty Held for Future Use” the Com- 
mission (1951) 90 PUR NS 46, 50, 
finds: ‘Petitioner owns certain flow- 
age rights which are included in the 
electric plant in its service account. 
The company has no definite plans for 
the use of such property in the near 
future and said property is not used 
or useful in serving the public. We 
cannot agree with the petitioner that 
this property should be included in its 
rate base and we have deducted the 
cost of these rights in the amount of 
$43,201.50 in our final calculations of 
said base.” The company excepted to 
the finding . “that certain ‘flowage 
rights,’ referred to under the head- 
ing ‘Property Held for Future Use,’ 
are not used or useful in serving the 
public and should, therefore, be de- 
ducted from the calculation of petition- 
er’s rate base.” 

Our attention is called to evidence 
showing that of the total amount of 
$43,201.50, $201.50 represents the 
cost of a small piece of land below 
the company’s Newport generating 
station which was purchased for a fu- 
ture site of a station, and that the rest 
of the total amount, or $43,000, repre- 
sents the cost of land and water rights 
above its Newport generating station 
and below its Charleston generating 
station, which were purchased for a 
possible hydro development. In its 
main brief the company insists that the 
total amount of $43,201.50 was im- 
properly excluded from its rate base. 
However, in its reply brief it admits 
that the sum of $201.50 for the cost of 
the small piece of land, on the basis of 
the record, was properly excluded 
therefrom. 
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As we view the exception to the 
finding it was general to the extent 
that it covered all the rights that were 
included in the total amount of $43,- 
201.50. Since $201.50 of the amount, 
representing the cost of the small piece 
of land, was properly excluded as 
against the exception, the exception is 
without avail as to the rest of the 
property. Little v. Loud (1942) 112 
Vt 299, 303, 23 A2d 628, and cases 
cited. 

Had the company saved the ques- 
tion by a proper exception it would be 
no better off. The burden of proving 
that the land and water 
rights are used and useful in serving 
the public was upon the company. All 
the evidence in behalf of the company 
on this question came from Joseph C. 
Briggs, its treasurer, 


upstream 


who has super- 
vision of its accounting and financial 
work, and who testified that “at 


time the company thought that they 


one 


might be able to develop additional 
hydro and acquired these land rights, 
but it so turned out, and this is what 
is the best informed opinion that I 
have been able to get, that we need 
those land rights to protect our stream 
flow. Now if we were to give 
up the rights that we purchased along 
the river, there is a chance someone 
else might be able to use those rights 
and interfere with our control of the 
stream flow and reduce our hydro gen- 
eration.”” Although this evidence is 
uncontradicted it does not come within 
the rule stated in Neill v. Ward (1930) 
103 Vt 117, 160, 153 Atl 219, that 
when a credible witness distinctly and 
positively testifies to a fact and is not 
contradicted, and there is no circum- 
stance shown from which an inference 
against the fact testified to can be 
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drawn, the fact can be taken as estab- 
lished. Our attention is called to no 
evidence that the witness ever exam- 
ined the river in connection with locat- 
ing the upstream land and water rights, 
or for determining if a dam were to 
be built there it could be operated in 
such a way as to interfere with the 
stream flow at the Newport generating 
station, to meet the state’s claim that 
his evidence was based upon hearsay. 
Moreover the last-quoted sentence of 
his testimony is not positive. He does 
not state that if someone else owned 
these rights he would be able to use 
them in such manner as to interfere 
with the stream flow at the company’s 
renerating station and to reduce its 
Instead of the 
] 


hydro generation. 


phrase “would be able” he uses the 
phrase “might be able.” 
There is another fact which should 


This land 


and these water rights were purchased 


be taken into consideration. 


for the purpose of erecting a dam and 
developing power. When a dam is 
erected across a river it sets the water 
back against the upstream river banks 
and over them to at least the level that 
the surface of the water is maintained 
at the dam. The right to so set the 
water back is a flowage right. We 
can safely assume that the water rights 
referred to are flowage rights. If this 
water power had been developed the 
good faith of management in expend- 
ing $43,000 for land and water rights 
would be presumed. Re New Eng- 
land Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (1949) 115 
Vt 494, 510, 511, 79 PUR NS 508, 
66 A2d 135. To have accomplished 
the purpose for which the company 
now wants to use these rights to pro- 
tect the stream flow at its Newport 
generating station, it would only have 
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been necessary to purchase from the 
same riparian land owners who sold 
it the land and flowage rights the 
right to have the water flow past their 
lands at its natural level. It is self- 
evident that such right would cost far 
less than the right to set the water 
back against and upon such lands. 
Consequently the good faith of man- 
ement in allocating all of such $43,- 
000 to protection of stream flow cannot 


be presumed. 
In support of the finding there was 
the testimony of the company’s former 
nager of its Newport Electric Divi- 
n that he was familiar in a general 
with these rights, and that he con- 


red that they were not in use. 


Rate of Return 


The Commission finds that 
1948, 1949, and 1950 and 


he next few years the company can 


ears 


sonably finance plant expansion and 

intain its credit with a return of 
6! per cent on the rate base allowed 
in this case, provided it is able to 
earn the same return on its other op- 
erations, and that such return will be 
sufficient to pay al! interest charges, 
dividends on preferred stock, maintain 
its present dividend rate on common 
stock, and leave a substantial balance 
for surplus. It does, however, allow a 
return of 7 per cent for the years 1948, 
1949, and 1950 because the company’s 
reports for those years already reflect 
the revenues allowed and if the com- 
pany had to make a downward revision 
of its past earnings there might be an 
adverse effect upon its credit position. 

Throughout its findings the Com- 
mission shows that it was aware of the 
rule governing a proper rate of return, 
as recently twice announced by this 


court as follows: “The fixing of just 
and reasonable rates involves a bal- 
ancing of the investor and consumer 
interests. From the standpoint of the 
investor it is required that there be 
enough revenue for capital costs of 
the business, including service on the 
debt and dividends on the stock. The 
return to the. equity owner should be 
commensurate with returns on invest- 
ments in other enterprises having cor- 
responding risks. The return should 
be sufficient to assure confidence in 
the financial integrity of the enterprise, 
so as to maintain its credit and to at- 
tract capital. Irom the investor point 
of view a reasonable return should also 
provide for something to be passed to 
the surplus account.”” Re Central Ver- 
mont Pub. Service Corp. (1950) 116 
Vt 206, 216, , 
71 A2d 576; Re New England 
Teleph. & Teleg. Co. supra, 115 Vt at 


” i 
pp. 512, 513, 79 PUR NS at pp. 524, 
t 


” 


83 PUR NS 47, 54, 55 


525. <As applicable to this case the 
following additional rules apply: A 


public utility has no constitutional 
right to profits such as are realized or 
anticipated in highly .profitable enter- 
prises or speculative ventures. United 
R. & Electric Co. v. West, 280 US 
234, 74 L ed 390, PUR1930A 225, 50 
S Ct 123. A utility has no right to 
a rate sufficient to provide for future 
extensions or additions to its plant. 
73 CJS, Public Utilities, § 25, p. 1039; 
Bluefield Waterworks & Improv. Co. 
v. Public Service Commission, 89 W 
Va 736, PUR1922C 79, 110 SE 205, 
certiorari denied (1922) 258 US 622, 
66 L ed 796, 42 S Ct 315; Hunting- 
ton v. Public Service Commission, 89 
W Va 703, PUR1922C 558, 110 SE 
192. 


The testimony as to a necessary rate 
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of return came from Richard L. Rosen- 
thal, president of the company, who 
has had much experience in marketing 
securities; Dale R. Goubleman of the 
Federal Power Commission staff who 
is engaged in conducting research in 
connection with the subject of fair re- 
turn for electric and gas utilities and 
has testified as a staff witness before 
the Federal Power Commission on the 
subject of rate of return on several 
before the Utah Public 
Service Commission as a staff witness 


occasions, 


twice, and before the Vermont Public 
Service Commission as a staff witness 
in the matter of the Central Vermont 
Public Service Corporation; and Dr. 
Martin L. Lindahl of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, who has made studies and re- 
search in the issuance of securities, fi- 
nancing of, and cost of money to utility 
companies engaged in the electric, gas, 
water, and telephone business. Except 
that the Commission reports that Mr. 
Rosenthal testified that the company 
must have a return of 8 per cent for 
1948, 1949, and 1950, and a return 
of 74 per cent for the future, and that 
Mr. Goubleman and Dr. Lindahl were 
of the opinion that a return of about 
6} per cent was sufficient to maintain 
the company’s credit and to attract 
new capital on favorable terms, no 
direct reference is made in the findings 
to the testimony of these witnesses or 
to their exhibits. 

We quote from the findings which 
we have numbered for convenience: 

1. “Two factors which must be con- 
sidered in determining the cost of 
equity capital are the actual earnings 
available for dividends and the divi- 
dends paid. To many, if not most in- 
vestors, the amount which they actual- 
ly receive for the use of their money 
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may be a more important consideration 
than earnings which are left in the 
business and which, while they increase 
the value of the capital investment, are 
not available as income to the in- 
vestor.” 

2. “The company’s capitalization as 
of May, 1950, after giving effect to its 
new bond issue of September, 1950, 








Was: 

Funded Debt $7,758,470 

Preferred Stock sci eet 51,170 

Common Stock Equity ee 3,684,079 
Total 11,493,719” 


3. “The average cost of Funded 
Debt was 3.49 per cent or $270,771 
annually and in Preferred Stock, 5 
per cent or $2,559.” 

4. “A return of 65 per cent on its 

capital would provide $747,092, and 
after provisions for interest and pre- 
ferred stock dividends, would leave 
$473,762 available for equity. Sim- 
ilarly a return of 7 per cent would pro- 
vide a gross return of $804,560 and 
$531,230 for equity.” 
5. “In 1949, Citizens paid out 
$182,995.05 in cash dividends on its 
common stock consisting of 264,974 
shares at the end of the year. In 
addition it paid a stock dividend of 
$64,357.75. We consider a stock divi- 
dend as simply another way of divid- 
ing the pie without increasing its 
size. If a stockholder owning 100 
shares or 10 per cent of the stock of 
a corporation receives a stock dividend 
of 3 shares, his holdings increase to 
103 shares but it is only 10 per cent 
of the stock. There may be a slight 
advantage for tax purposes to a stock 
dividend but we find this to be a 
minor consideration.” 

6. “A common dividend payment 
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of $183,000 out of net earnings of 
$473,762 or $531,230 is a pay-out of 
only 38 per cent and 34 per cent, re- 
spectively. This is a very low pay-out 
and we find this policy has the effect 
of requiring customers to pay higher 
rates in order that additions and re- 
placements of property can be made out 
of earnings instead of issuing new se- 
curities.”’ 

7. “A return of 63 per cent and 7 
per cent on total capital gives peti- 
tioner a return on equity of 12.86 per 
cent and 14.42 per cent, respectively. 
We have taken judicial notice of the 
present earnings, dividends, and yields, 
of Citizens’ common stock. The June 
7, 1951, issue of ‘Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly,’ a reliable source of informa- 
tion as indicated by the record, shows 
that on May 11, 1951, Citizens com- 
mon stock with earnings of $1.93 per 
share for the year 1950 was selling on 
the market at about $15 per share, 
or at a return of 12.87 per cent with 
a dividend pay-out of only 41 per 
cent.” 

8. “There is no evidence that the 
company will need large sums of equity 
capital in the near future. At all time 
material in this case, the company has 
provided all permanent capital from 
earnings and debt securities. An in- 
crease in cash dividends on its present 
stock will make new issues more de- 
sirable. At its 1949 dividend rate, pe- 
titioner will have available, on our pro- 
posed return, some $300,000 of annual 
earnings for plant expansion before 
any new capital is required. In 1949, 
Citizens experienced an operating loss 
of $7,723.83 on the Bangor property 
which it purchased in 1948.” 

All of the facts stated in these 8 


findings, except the first sentence in 


39 


finding 8, are to be treated as estab- 
lished, since as we will show in detail, 
certain findings were not excepted to, 
and the exceptions to the other findings 
are either without avail, or are waived 
because not briefed, or are overruled. 


The company attempted to except to 
the finding we have numbered one in 
these words: ‘Petitioner excepts to 
the finding that ‘many, if not most in- 
vestors may’ attach more importance 


to dividends than to earnings.” This 
exception misstates the finding. The 


finding mentions earnings which are 
left in the business, whereas the import 
of the exception is all the earnings 
made. Consequently this finding as 
made is not excepted to and the excep- 
tion taken is of no avail. : 
Findings 2 and 3 are not excepted 
Finding 4 is excepted to, but not 
briefed. The first two sentences in 
finding 5 are not excepted to. The 
company excepted to the rest of this 
finding in these words: “Petitioner 
excepts to each and every part of the 
finding that stock dividends are not 
to be considered in computing the pay 
out of petitioner to its stockholders.” 
Here again the exception misstates the 
finding, but aside from that, the com- 
pany agrees in its brief that the finding 
is correct, except for the characteriza- 
tion of the tax benefits of a stock divi- 
dend as minor, but only so far as it 
has gone in the discussion of stock divi- 
dends. Since the finding is in part 
sound as against the grounds stated in 
the exception, the exception is conse- 
quently without avail. Little v. Loud 
(1942) 112 Vt 299, 303, 23 A2d 628, 
and cases cited. The first sentence of 
finding 6 is excepted to but not 


to. 


briefed. The clause “This is a low 
pay-out” is not excepted to. The rest 
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of finding 6 is excepted to but not 
briefed. The first sentence in finding 
7 is excepted to but not briefed. The 
of this finding is not ex- 
cepted to. The first sentence in find- 
ing 8 is excepted to and briefed. The 
second sentence is not excepted to. 
The third sentence is excepted to and 
briefed. The last sentence is not ex- 
cepted to. We will later on consider 
the exceptions to the first and third 
sentences in finding 8. 

The company filed numerous re- 
quests for findings and severally ex- 
cepted to the failure of the Commis- 
None of these excep- 


remainder 


sion to so find. 
tions state any ground or any reason 
why the findings should have 
made. The company also generally ex- 
cepted to the failure to find each and 
every submitted 
being contrary to the evidence and con- 
trary to law. All of these exceptions 
are too general to be available. Little 

Loud, supra, 112 Vt at p. 302. 

The company excepted to the state- 
ment in the findings that Mr. Gouble- 
man and Dr. Lindahl were of the opin- 


been 


proposed finding 


ion that a return of about 61 
was sufficient to maintain the com- 
pany’s credit and to attract new cap- 
Gouble- 


per cent 


ital on favorable terms. Mr. 
man testified on cross-examination 
that, in his opinion, if the company 
were allowed a return of around 64 
per cent it would be able to attract 
capital. On redirect examination he 
testified that he felt that if the company 
increased its pay-out to a point where 
it was more or less in line with the 
other companies shown, referring to an 
exhibit he had prepared, he believed 
that the company could attract capital 
on the basis of a return of 6} per cent. 
In his exhibit he lists 25 large electric 
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operating utilities, whose 
earnings price ratio is 7.3 per cent, 
common stock *e surplus 36.1 per 
cent, and pay-out 73.5 per cent, and 13 
small electric oper a utilities with 
total revenues comparable with or less 
than the company; with an earnings 
price ratio of 10.3 per cent, common 
stock and surplus of 30.5 per cent, and 
pay-out of 60.7 per cent. This witness 
testified that his studies led him to 
believe that investors in electric util- 
ities are buying more on a yield basis 
than on the earnings-price ratio basis 
because they are interested in 
getting that dollar in their pockets than 
seeing that the dollar is earned by the 
company. Dr. Lindahl, in answer to 
a question as to the return rate which 


average 


more 


should be received by the company in 


order that its common 


stock equity 
may receive a return which would at- 
tract capital, testified: “Well, I haven't 
calculated the exact amount, but it 
would be around between 6.0 per cent 
and 6.22 per cent I should think, I 
haven’t worked it out.” His previ 

testimony that he 
conclusion upon an exhibit prepar« 


based _ his 
11 


shows 

y 
him which lists 15 public utilities hav- 
ing total revenues ranging between 
$5,041,961 and $2,509,264 as con- 
trasted with $3,903,299 for the com- 
average earnings price 
ratio for the years 1945-1949 is 10.8 


per cent as contrasted with 17.0 per 


pany, whose 


cent for the company, and an average 
pay-out of 59.5 per cent as contrasted 
with 32 per cent for the company. ‘or 
the years 1945-1950 this 
shows an average earnings price ratio 
of 10.7 per cent and pay-out of 60.2 
per cent as contrasted with 16.7 per 
cent and 32.6 per cent respectively for 
the company. This exhibit also shows 


exhibit 
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for 1949 an average of 33.1 per cent 
ejulity as contrasted with 32.7 per cent 
for the company. Taking the higher 
earnings price ratio, the witness adds 
a percentage to cover the cost of is- 
suing securities and arrives at a figure 


s 
1 


«1 of 12 per cent for 
In computing 


- neighborhoe 
common stock equity. 
earnings price ratios the witness 
used the reported earnings of the 15 
based on the 
the end of the 


Later this witness made another 


companies per share, 


| 
ber of shares at 


exhibit adjusting these price ratios up 
3 per cent by getting the 


hted average of the number of 
tstanding each year in cases 
¢ » had been stock issues or 
k dividends. On an other exhibit 

1 by this witness is a compu- 

showing that a return of 6.22 
‘ent on the company’s capitaliza- 
as shown in finding 2 
urn of 12 per common 
equity or $442,089, which would 


1.79 per cent of the total income. 


witness was of the opinion that 


would give 


cent on 


ut was an important factor in 
nining the reaction of investors, 
that the borderline on pay-out 
On the 
basis of a return of 6.22 per cent and 
a 60 per cent pay-out, 7.2 per cent 
on the common _ stock 
equity would be available for dividends 
and $176,835 could be passed to sur- 
plus. On the basis of a 70 per cent 
pay-out, 8.4 per cent on common stock 
equity would be available for dividends 
and $132,627 could be passed to sur- 
Although both Goubleman and 
Lindahl may have been shaken some- 
what on cross-examination, their testi- 
mony viewed in the light most favor- 
able thereto fairly and reasonably sup- 


uuld be around 60 per cent. 


company’s 


plus. 
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ports the excepted-to statement in the 
findings. This exception is over- 
ruled. 

The excepted-to statement in find- 
ing & that an increase in cash dividends 
on its present stock will make new 
issues more desirable is supported by 
the testimony of Mr. Goubleman and 
Dr. Lindahl just referred to. This 
exception is overruled. 

Under it 
tence in finding 8 
dence that the company will need large 


s exception to the first sen- 


that there is no evi- 


sums of equity capital in the near tu- 


ny in its reply brief calls 


41 . Skate) 
ture, the comp: 
our attention to the testimony of Mr. 


Rosenthal that the company is budget- 


> pe . 4 * - r f {) (‘f 
ing expenditures of over $1,600,000 


for its total construction program tor 
1950, and that only if its rates are such 


as to indicate the probability of realiz- 


ing its desired rate of return can if 


1 Baels > 707 ¢ 2 4 
he abthty to finance ¢ 


be assured of t 


program of the magnitude 


— 


may have to contemplate over a 
Vermont. 


peration in 
We do not interpret this testimony 


of extended o 
as indicating any large expenditure in 
Vermont in the immediate future, but 
as indicating that the bulk, if not all, 
of the planned expenditures were to be 
made upon other parts of its widely 
extended properties. In so far as the 
finding relates to the need of the com- 
pany generally for large sums of equity 
capital in the near future the finding 
is clearly erroneous, but as applied to 
its Vermont operations it is not shown 
to be wrong, and whether or not the 
company needed to sell securities to fi- 
nance construction work outside of 
Vermont is here immaterial. 

The company excepted to the find- 
ings of the Commission relative to rates 
of return allowed. In its brief it ar- 
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gues that the evidence of Mr. Rosen- 
thal as to the company’s requirements 
was unassailed and that the Commis- 
sion’s conclusions are unsupported by 
any evidentiary basis or finding of fact. 
It rejects the evidence given by Mr. 
Goubleman and Dr. Lindahl as value- 
less. There is no need to discuss the 
reasons given why we should disre- 
gard the evidence of these two wit- 
the company desired to 
raise a question as to their compe- 


nesses. If 


tency as experts or as to the way they 
arrived at their opinions as to what was 
a sufficient return it should have saved 
and briefed exceptions to their testi- 
mony. Squires v. O’Connell 
(1916) 91 Vt 35, 43, 99 Atl 268; 
Hathaway v. National Life Ins. Co. 
(1875) 48 Vt 335, 350, 351. We 
are faced with a finding that Mr. Ros- 
enthal testified that the company must 
have certain returns and that Mr. 
Goubleman and Dr. Lindahl were of 
the opinion that a return of about 64 
per cent was sufficient to maintain the 
company’s credit and to attract new 
capital on favorable terms, and have 
found that the last part of this finding 
is supported by the evidence. Since 
the credibility of these witnesses and 
the persuasive effect of their testimony 


See 


were matters for the members of the 
Commission to determine, there was 
a sufficient basis, in connection with 
the established facts in the findings 
numbered 1 to 8, to support the con- 
clusions of the Commission as stated 
at the outset of our discussion of the 
rate of return. 

[8] In its brief the company states 
that since 1948 its common stock has 
always sold at a price at least 15 per 
cent over book value, and argues that 
a stock dividend is a real dividend. 
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The state’s witnesses deny that it is. 
Because of an insufficient exception 
the findings on this matter are unchal- 
lenged. The company frankly states 
that one of the advantages of a stock 
dividend is the saving of expense in 
raising additional capital in order to 
expand its facilities and to meet 
growth requirements. Then, assum- 
ing that the price of its stock would 
be higher if the percentage of divi- 
dends paid out was higher and that 
the stock dividend is not a dividend, 
it states that the Commission has no 
right to override the managerial judg- 
ment of the board of directors. This 
last poses a question similar to that 
presented in Re New England Teleph. 
& Teleg. Co. (1951) 116 Vt 480, 
502-504, 90 PUR NS 414, 80 A2d 
671, relative to the debt ratio, which 
was there claimed to be a matter for 
the exclusive determination of man- 
agement. As debt ratio substantially 
affects the manner and cost of obtain- 
ing new capital, so may the pay-out on 


common stock on the assumption 


made. The company is seeking higher 
rates on the cost of capital theory. If 
increased pay-out would lower the cost 
of capital the Commission could give 
consideration to it. 


In this connection another matter 
should be considered. Mr. Rosenthal 
testified that the company must have 
a return of 8 per cent for 1950. A 
computation shows that would leave 
$646,167 available for equity. This 
is a return of over 17.5 per cent on 
equity. It appeared in evidence that 
at the 1950 dividend rate and based 
upon approximately 275,000 shares, 
approximately $216,000 was required 
annually for its common stock divi- 
dends. Subtracting this last sum from 
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the amount available for equity leaves 
$430,167 to add to surplus or for stock 
dividends. On this basis, had the com- 
pany expended $1,600,000 for its 1950 
construction program as budgeted, it 
probably would not have had to sell 
any common stock to finance the pro- 
eram since the amount of $430,167 
is as great a percentage of $1,600,000 
as the common stock equity is of total 
As we 


capital as shown in finding 2. 


have noted a utility has no right to a 
return sufficient to provide for future 
extensions or additions to its plant. 


Allocation of Interest for Income 
Tax Purposes 


[9] As we have shown, the com- 
pany is an operating company and 
also a holding company. As permitted 
by the Federal income tax law it 
makes a consolidated return. Its long- 
term debt is in the form of first mort- 
gage and collateral trust bonds issued 
under a mortgage bond indenture. 
Under the indenture its subsidiaries 
may borrow only from it and all of 
their stock must be owned by it. All 
of the stock of its subsidiaries and all 
of their debt are deposited as collateral 
under the indenture with the indenture 
trustee. 

In arriving at the cost of service 
for the years 1948, 1949, 1950, and 
1951, the Commission has included 
items to cover the Federal income tax 
and the Vermont franchise tax, and 
states that in computing taxes on in- 
come the company is allowed to deduct 
such items as interest, amortization of 
bond discount and expense, and mis- 
cellaneous income deductions before 
arriving at taxable income. In its 
1948 Federal income tax return the 
company deducted $222,058.25 of 


such items in arriving at its compu- 
tation of the amount due the Federal 
government. The Commission re- 
ports that the company contends that 
in computing Vermont’s portion of 
Federal income taxes it is impossible 
to allocate any portion of this sum to 
Vermont and, therefore, Vermont’s 
share of Federal income tax should 
be computed with no income deduc- 
tions. The state’s claim that the com- 
pany made the same contention rel- 
ative to subsequent years appears to 
be supported by the findings, and there 
appears to have been no contention to 
the contrary until the company filed its 
exceptions to the allocation made by 
the Commission. Ilowever, when the 
company filed its Vermont franchise 
tax returns for 1948 and 1949 it took 
somewhat larger credits than the Com- 
mission has allocated to it on its Fed- 
eral returns, but the Commission finds 
no evidence that the company under- 
paid its tax obligations. 

The Commission finds that an equi- 
table portion of the credits for interest, 
amortization of debt discount, and 
expense must be allocated to Vermont 
in computing the company’s Federal 
income tax for Vermont, and that such 
an allocation “can be best provided 
by applying the ratio of Vermont’s net 
plant to company’s total net plant 
(utility plant less reserves for depre- 
ciation, depletion, and amortization) 
based on the average of beginning and 
year-end balances,” and computes the 
percentages based on the company’s 
actual figures of net plant in its 1948 
and 1949 annual reports to the Com- 
mission, showing total net plant and 
Vermont net plant. For 1950 and 
1951 the Commission uses the 1949 
year-end percentage. 
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As it turns out, the figures for com- 
pany’s total net plant only include that 
part it owns as a separate corporation, 
and does not include the utility plant 
owned by its two wholly owned subsid- 
iaries. The company says in its brief 
that the company directly owns 70 per 
cent of the consolidated net plant and 
its subsidiaries own 30 per cent. The 
company now agrees to the principle 
applicable to the allocation of the 
expense of interest as stated by the 
Commission and previously quoted, 
but argues, under an appropriate ex- 
ception, that the Commission failed to 
allocate the interest on long-term debt 
and amortization of debt discount and 
expense on the basis upon which it 
stated such allocation should be made, 
claiming that the phrase “total net 
plant,” as used by the Commission, 
means “total consolidated net plant,” 
of the company and its subsidiaries. 
The company claims that the nature of 
the indenture securing the bonds makes 
the plant account of the subsidiaries 
just as much security for the bonds 
as the corporate plant account of the 
company, which is directly mortgaged. 
It states that the only reason that it 
has wholly owned subsidiaries for 
ownership in California and Alaska, 
rather than directly owning such prop- 
erty, is that the applicable laws of Cal- 
ifornia and Alaska require or make 
advantageous the use of domestic cor- 
porations in those jurisdictions. 

Without deciding that under every 
possible event that might occur the 
mortgage indenture makes the plant 
account of the subsidiaries just as 
much security for the bonds as the 
corporate plant account of the com- 
pany, we think that it does so 


substantially. In its findings the Com- 
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mission has used the total capitaliza- 
tion of $11,493,719, as shown in find- 
ing 2, to compute the effect of the re- 
turns it has allowed, thereby accepting 
that figure as representing the total 
prudent investment or net plant of the 
company and its subsidiaries. It has 
thus treated the entire enterprise as 
unitary in character. Under the terms 
of the mortgage indenture the Com- 
mission should also have treated the 
long-term debt as unitary in character. 
An exhibit prepared by Mr. Gouble- 
man shows the total capitalization as of 
December 31, 1949, to have been $10,- 
579,160. The figure of total net plant 
as of that date used by the Commis- 
sion was $7,291,244.45. We are sat- 
isfied that the Commission inadvert- 
ently and erroneously used figures rep- 
resenting total net corporate plant 
rather than the larger figures for net 
consolidated plant in computing per- 
centages. Although we are inclined 
to charge the error of the Commission 
to the unreasonable stand taken by 
the officials of the company before the 
Commission, and to think that had 
they co-operated in presenting the mat- 
ter to the Commission as it has been 
presented to us, the error would not 
have been made, we are satisfied that 
in fairness and justice the error should 
be corrected. The result will be that 
smaller sums for interest, amortization 
of debt discount, and expense will be 
deducted in computing the company’s 
Federal income taxes upon its Ver- 
mont plant for the years in question. 
This will increase somewhat the allow- 
ances for such taxes, and consequently 
the total ¢ost of service, and may re- 
quire a slight adjustment in the rate 
schedules ordered by the Commission. 
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The company’s exception 39 to the other respects the findings and con- 
findings is sustained. clusions of the Commission are ap- 

The order of the Public Service proved. In computing allowances for 
Commission is reversed, and the cause [ederal income taxes the Commission 
is remanded for the limited purpose shall use no percentages of interest 
of recomputing the allowances for on long-term debt, amortization of 
Federal income taxes and for cost of debt discount and expense, and other 
service for the years 1948, 1949, 1950, interest charges, lower than those 
and 1951, and for the purpose of mak- claimed by the petitioner in its ex- 
ing any necessary adjustments in the ception 39 to the Commission’s find- 
rate schedules, all in accordance with ings. To be certified to the Public 
the views herein expressed. In all Service Commission. 





UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Federal Power Commission 


Vv. 


Idaho Power Company 


No. 12 
— US —, 97 Led —, 73 S Ct 85 
November 10, 1952 


agro of judgment of United States Court of Appeals elim- 
inating conditions from power project license granted by 
Federal Power Commission; reversed. For lower court decision, 


see (1951) 89 US App DC 1, 89 PUR NS 87, 189 F2d 665. 


Appeal and review, § 79 — Time limits — Appeal from amended judgment. 

1. A petition for certiorari was considered timely where it was filed within 
ninety days of an amended judgment, but more than ninety days after the 
first judgment, p. 47. 

Appeal and review, § 68 — Federal Power Commission order — Court modification. 
2. The United States court of appeals, in reviewing an order of the Federal 
Power Commission granting a power project license subject to conditions, 
usurped an administrative function when it entered a judgment modifying 
the license by deleting the conditions imposed by the Commission, p. 47. 

Appeal and review, § 28.1 — Federal Power Commission orders — Modification of 

orders. 
3. The circuit court’s power to affirm, modify, or set aside Commission 
orders does not include the power to exercise an essentially administrative 
function, p. 47. 

United States, § 2— Congressional power over public lands. 

4. The power of Congress over public lands, conferred by the Constitution, 
is without limitation, p. 47. 
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Water, § 5 — Federal Power Commission authority — Imposition of conditions 


upon license grant. 


5. The Federal Power Commission has authority to impose conditions upon 
a license award for the construction, maintenance, and operation of a power 
project on public lands, which conditions would require the licensee to inter- 
connect its lines with public facilities and transmit public power for the 


government, p. 47. 


Water, § 5 — Federal Power Commission authority — Power projects. 
6. The limitation on new powers conferred upon the Federal Power Com- 
mission by Part II of the Federal Power Act does not repeal by implication 
the powers over licensees that are deeply ingrained in Part I of the act and 
put there by Congress for the purpose of protecting the public domain, p. 47. 


APPEARANCES: Elman, 
Washington, D. C., for petitioner; 
Harry A. Poth, Jr., Washington, 
D. C., and A. C. 


Inman, Boise, Idaho, 
for respondent. 


Philip 


Dovuc tas, J., delivered the opinion 
of the court: 

Respondent applied to petitioner 
under $4(e) of the Federal Power 
Act, 41 Stat 1065, 49 Stat 840, 16 
USCA § 797(e), for a license to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain a hydro- 
electric project (known as the Bliss 
development) on the Snake river in 
southern Idaho. This project included 
a dam and power plant occupying some 
500 acres of lands of the United States 
and two transmission lines. These 
lines for most of their length crossed 
lands of the United States and joined 
the company’s interconnected primary 
transmission system. . 

The United States has power proj- 
ects in this area; and the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Bonneville Power 
Administration were contemplating 
the construction of a transmission line 
which would connect the same areas 
as respondent’s proposed lines. There- 
fore the Federal Power Commission, 
on the suggestion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, authorized the project on 
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conditions specified in paragraph (F) 
of the order. These conditions, in 
summary, were that the licensee per- 
mit the interconnection of transmis- 
sion facilities of the United States with 
the two transmission lines, and the 
transfer over those lines of energy 
generated in power plants owned by 
the United States “in such amounts 
as will not unreasonably interfere” 
with the licensee’s use of the lines, the 
United States to pay the licensee for 
government power so transmitted. 
Respondent petitioned for review of 
the Commission’s order. The court of 
appeals held that the Commission had 
no authority to attach the condition. 
It entered a judgment that the Com- 
mission’s order “be modified” and that 
the cause be remanded to the Commis- 
sion ‘‘for the entry of an order in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of this 
court.” That was on May 10, 1951, 
89 US App DC 1, 89 PUR NS &/7, 
189 F2d 665. The Commission 
moved for a clarification of the judg- 
ment. On September 21, 1951, the 
court of appeals entered a new judg- 
ment, stating that the order of the 
Commission “be, and it is hereby, 
modified by the striking therefrom 
paragraph (F) thereof and that the 
order of the Federal Power Commis- 
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sion herein as thus modified be, and it 
is hereby, affirmed.” The petition for 
certiorari was filed within ninety days 
of the amended order but more than 
ninety days after the first order. The 
question which therefore lies at the 
threshold of the case is whether the 
petition is timely. See 28 USCA § 
2101(c). 

[1-3] First. If the court did no 
more by the second judgment than to 
restate what it had decided by the first 
one, Department of Banking v. Pink 
(1942) 317 US 264, 87 L ed 254, 63 
S Ct 233, would apply and the ninety 
days would start to run from the first 
judgment. But the court by the sec- 
ond judgment undertook to modify the 
license. By the first judgment it did 
no more than keep the Commission 
within the bounds set by its opinion. 
On remand the Commission might 
have reissued the order without the 
contested conditions or it might have 
withheld its consent to any license. It 
is the Commission’s judgment on 
which Congress has placed its reliance 
for control of licenses. See §§ 6, 10 
(a), 10(g), 16 USCA §§ 799, 803 
(a), 803(g). When the court decided 
that the license should issue without 
the conditions, it usurped an adminis- 
trative function. There doubtless may 
be situations where the provision ex- 
cised from the administrative order is 
separable from the remaining parts or 
so minor as to make remand inappro- 
priate. But the guiding principle, vio- 
lated here, is that the function of the 
reviewing court ends when an error of 
law is laid bare. At that point the 
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matter once more goes to the Com- 
mission for reconsideration. See Fed- 
eral Communications Commission v. 
Pottsville Broadcasting Co. (1940) 
309 US 134, 84 Led 656, 33 PUR NS 
75, 60 S Ct 437; Federal Trade Com- 
mission v. Morton Salt Co. (1948) 
334 US 37, 92 L ed 1196, 68 S Ct 822, 
1 ALR2d 260. 

The court, it is true, has power “to 
affirm, modify, or set aside” the order 
of the Commission “in whole or in 
part.” Section 313(b). But that au- 
thority is not power to exercise an 
essentially administrative function. 
See Ford Motor Co. v. National Labor 
Relations Board (1939) 305 US 364, 
373, 374, 83 L ed 221, 59 S Ct 301; 
Siegel Co. v. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (1946) 327 US 608, 90 L ed 888, 
66 S Ct 758. The nature of the deter- 
mination is emphasized by § 10(a) 
which specifies that the project adopted 
“shall be such as in the judgment of 
the Commission will be best adapted to 
a comprehensive plan for the 
improvement and utilization of water- 
power development, and for other 
beneficial public uses.” Whether that 
objective may be achieved if the con- 
tested conditions are stricken from the 
order is an administrative, not a judi- 
cial, decision.’ 

[4-6] Second. The power of Con- 
gress over public lands, conferred by 
Art IV, § 3, of the Constitution, is 
“without limitations,’ as we stated in 
United States v. San _ Francisco 
(1940) 310 US 16, 29, 84 L ed 1050, 
34 PUR NS 81, 60 S Ct 749. The 
court of appeals, while recognizing 





1An argument is made that the Commis- 
sion’s motion for clarification was untimely 
under the rules of the court of appeals govern- 
ing petitions for rehearing. Assuming, ar- 


guendo, that the motion was a petition for re- 
hearing within the meaning of those rules, it 





was entertained and considered on the merits 
(cf. Bowman v. Loperena [1940] 311 US 262, 
85 L ed 177, 61 S Ct 201; Pfister v. Northern 
Illinois Finance Corp. [1942] 317 US 144, 149, 
87 L ed 146, 63 S Ct 133) and the new judg- 
ment entered was erroneous. 
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that principle, held that Congress had 
not granted the Commission author- 
ity to condition the use of public lands 
by requiring a public utility to carry 
government power. It relied on § 
201(f) of the act, 16 USCA § 824(f), 
which says that “No provision in this 
Part shall apply to the United 
States ” The Part referred 
to is Part II of the act which set up a 
system of control over the transmis- 
of in interstate 
commerce. It granted the Commission 


sion electric energy 


er things, to di- 


authority, among oth 
rect a public utility to establish physi- 


cal connection ¢ f its transniission fa- 
cilities with the facilities of other per- 
sons engaged in the transmission or 
sale of electric Section 202 
(b), 16 USCA § 824a(b). Since 


as not extended to the United 


energy. 
that 
power w 
States, the court concluded that a li- 
cense under Part I of the act could not 
be conditioned 
with Federal power. 


on an interconnection 
Part I and Part II provide different 
Part IT is an ex- 


conunerce po 


regulatory schemes. 
f the over 
public utilities engaged in the inter- 
state transmission and sale of electric 
energy. See S Rep No. 621, 74th Cong 
Ist Sess p. 17. Part II does not under- 
take to regulate public lands or the use 
of navigable streams. That function 
is covered by Part I, which dates back 
to the Federal Water Power Act of 
1920, 41 Stat 1063. Section 4(e) of 
Part I, supra, gives the Commission 
power to issue licenses to private or 
public bodies for the purpose of “con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining 
dams, water conduits, reservoirs, pow- 
erhouses, transmission lines, or other 


ercise of ver 


SUPREME COURT 


project works necessary or convenient 
for the development and improvement 
of navigation and for the development, 
transmission, and utilization of power 
across, along, from, or in any of the 
streams or other bodies of water over 
which Congress has jurisdiction under 
its authority to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the 
several states, or upon any part of the 
public lands and 1 
United States 

added. ) 

By § 4(g) 
authority to 
intended occupancy of “public lands” 
for the purpose of developing electric 


ations of the 


” — (Italics 


the Commission is given 
investigate the actual or 


power and to issue such order as it may 
find 
1 


the 
utilize the 


“appropriate, expedient, and in 
public interest to conserve and 
water-power re- 
sources of the region.” As already 
noted, N 

no license shall be gran 
the judgment of the Commission the 
project “will be best adapted to a com- 
prehensive plan for the im- 
provement and utilization of water- 
power development, and for other ben- 
efiial and if 
in order to secure such plan the Com- 
mission shall have authority to require 
the modification of any project 

before approval.’ 

Under these sections the Commis- 
sion is plainly made the guardian of the 
public domain. The requirement that 
existing lines be fully utilized before 
additional lines are authorized would 
seem to be relevant to a decision under 
§ 10(a) that the project submitted was 
consonant with the “comprehensive 
plan” for the waterway. And the 


ted unless in 


uses necessary 





2 Sections 4(e) and 10(a) appeared in the 
Federal Water Power Act of 1920, 41 Stat 
1063, 1065, 1068. Section 4(g) was added by 
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the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935, 49 Stat 838, 841. 





re meme spe ee 2 


LAE I ey, 
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Commission might well determine 
under § 4(g) that if public lands are 
to be used for the transmission of pow- 
er, conservation of the “water-power 
resources of the region” require that 
public power as well as private power 
be transmitted over them. 

Sections 4 and 10 speak specifically 
of the public domain—waterways and 
public lands. Section 6 makes each 
li cense subject to all the terms and con- 

1s of the act and to “such further 
-onditions, if any, as the Commission 
| prescribe in conformity with this 

” Section 6, read in the 

$$ 4 and 10, would seem to 

le authority to the Commis- 
attach the conditions imposed 

Protection of the public domain, 
ervation of water-power resources, 
lopment of comprehensive plans 
these 


the waterways—each of 
ht on the facts of a case be suffi- 
to authorize the grant of permis- 


22 


1 public utility company to use 


blic domain provided it agreed to 


rise its excess capacity to transmit gov- 
ernment power. 

It is difficult for us to read § 201(f) 
as in any way affecting that power. 
Sections 201(f) and 202 deal with 
interconnections of facilities generally. 
They do not extend the new powers 
granted by Part II to government 
lines. On the other hand they do not 
purport to change or alter any power 
granted under Part I. They do not 
deal with the grant of licenses. They 
do not purport to lay down conditions 
for the issuance of licenses for use of 
the public domain. We therefore can- 
not construe the limitation on the new 
powers conferred by Part II as a re- 
peal by implication of the 
licensees that are deeply ingrained in 
Part I of ct and put there by the 
Congress for the purpose of protecting 
the public domain. 


> powers Over 
th 
a 


Reversed. 


Mr. Justice Burton and Mr. Justice 
Clark took no part in the considera- 
tion or decision of this case. 





MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Kansas City Southern Railway 


Company 


Case No. 12,392 
August 11, 1952 


PPLICATION by interstate railroad company for authority to 
A act as guarantor in conditional sales agreement for pur- 
chase of railroad cars by intrastate subsidiary; dismissed for 

lack of jurisdiction 


Interstate commerce, § 81— State Commission jurisdiction — Guaranty of notes 


by interstate carrier. 


A state Commission does not have jurisdiction to authorize an interstate 


[4] 
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railroad company to act as a guarantor in a conditional sales agreement for 
the purchase of railroad cars by an intrastate subsidiary. 


By the Commission: By applica- 
tion filed July 12, 1952, the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company 
seeks an order of this Commission au- 
thorizing it to act as a guarantor in a 
conditional sales agreement, or in the 
alternative, an order dismissing the 
application for lack of jurisdiction. 

The application states that the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway Company 
is a common carrier by rail engaged in 
interstate commerce, and is the owner 
of a subsidiary corporation, the Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas Railway Com- 
pany. The subsidiary proposes to 
purchase 373 70-ton flat-bottomed coal 
cars under a conditional sales con- 
tract, which is to be assigned to vari- 
ous investment institutions and others. 
Applicant seeks pemission to act as a 
guarantor to such contract on behalf 
of its subsidiary, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Railway Company, in order 
that said subsidiary may consummate 
the purchase agreement at a lower in- 
terest cost than is otherwise possible. 

The Commission has duly consid- 
ered the application and is of the opin- 
ion that it has no jurisdiction in the 
matter. We have previously held that 


¥ 


regulation and control of the issuance 
of notes, securities, and other similar 
documents by interstate railroads sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission lies ex- 
clusively within the domain of that 
Commission and, therefore, this Com- 
mission is without jurisdiction in 
such instances. Re Missouri-K.-T. R. 
Co. (1944) 27 Mo PSC 16, 58 PUR 
NS 53. In our opinion, the holding of 
that case is equally applicable to the 
issue herein presented, and that the 
application should be dismissed for 
lack of jurisdiction over the issues 
presented. 

It is, therefore, 

Ordered: 1. That the application of 
the Kansas City Southern Railway 
Company filed July 12, 1952, in this 
cause requesting an order authorizing 
it to act as a guarantor in a condi- 
tional sales contract be and the same is 
hereby dismissed. 

Ordered: 2. That this order shall 
be effective ten day from this date and 
the secretary of the Commission shall 
serve a certified copy of the same upon 
all interested parties. 
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INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 


Cause No. 23828 
October 7, 1952 


ETITION by electric utility for authority to follow certain 
i ccsaaiiia procedures in respect to emergency facilities af- 
fected by short-term amortization provisions of the Internal 

Revenue Code; granted for accounting purposes only. 


Accounting, § 28 — Depreciation of emergency facilities — Short-term tax write-off. 
An electric utility was authorized to adopt accounting procedures in re- 
spect to emergency facilities for which necessity certificates had been obtained 

permitting the use of the short-term tax write-off provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code, which procedures would require the utility to provide on its 
books for depreciation at rates consistent with those for like facilities for 
which no certificates had been obtained and further would require that dur- 
ing the period of amortization the utility should charge to an account desig- 
nated “Provision for Deferred Income Taxes” and credit to an account 
“Appropriated Surplus Arising from Deferment of Federal In- 
come Taxes” an amount equal to the reduction in income taxes resulting 
from the special amortization and then, after the expiration of the amortiza- 
tion period and until the latter account is exhausted, or such facilities are 
retired from service, charge said account and credit an account designated 
as “Portion of Current Federal Income Taxes Deferred in Prior Years” 
with amounts equal to the increase in Federal taxes on income resulting 
from the depreciation on the emergency facilities no longer being available 
as a tax deduction. 


designated 


¥ 


elect to amortize under § 124A of the 
Internal Revenue Code, 26 USCA 
§ 124, all as set forth in said petition 
and making such other and further 
orders in the premises as may be nec- 
essary or desirable. 


APPEARANCES: Von E, Livingston, 
of Campbell, Livingston, Teeple & 
Dildine, Attorneys, for petitioner, In- 
diana & Michigan Electric Company. 

By the Commission: On Oc- 
tober 7, 1952, Indiana & Michigan 





Electric Company (hereinafter called 
“petitioner”) filed with this Commis- 
sion its verified petition, docketed as 
Cause No. 23828, wherein it prayed 
for entry of an order by the Commis- 
sion authorizing petitioner to follow 
the accounting procedures in respect 
to emergency facilities, which it may 


The Commission, having considered 
said petition and made an investiga- 
tion with respect to the subject matter 
thereof, is of the opinion that the pub- 
lic interest does not require hearing 
to be held in this cause and the prayers 
of the petition should be granted. 

The Commission, having made its 
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investigation and being duly advised 
in the premises, finds 

All the material allegations of the 
petition are true. 

Petitioner is a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the 
state of Indiana, having its principal 


executive office at 2101 Spy Run 


avenue, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
owns and operates electric utility prop- 


erties in northern and east central 
Indiana and southwestern Michigan. 
It is a public utility within the mean- 
ing of the Public Service Commission 
Act, as amended, and is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commission in 
the manner and to the extent provided 
by the laws of the state of Indiana. 

Under the provisions of § 124A of 
the Internal Revenue Code, as added 
by § 216, Public Law 814, 81st Con- 
gress, costs of emergency defense facil- 
ities (as determined in accordance with 
§ 600.1 to 600.5 of the Regulations 
issued by the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board pursuant to 
the authority contained in Executive 
Order 10172, dated October 12, 1950) 
may be amortized over a sixty-morth 
period for Federal income tax pur- 
poses, starting the month following 
the month of completion of such a 
facility or the first month in the cal- 
endar year following the month of 
completion. 

Petitioner, in accordance with said 
§ 124A of the Internal Revenue Code, 
made application to the Federal gov- 
ernment for certificates of necessity 
and may hereafter apply for such 
certificates with respect to emergency 
facilities used and useful by it in the 
furnishing of electric utility service 
required for national defense, and 
certain of such certificates have been 
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granted and others may be granted 
from time to time. Such necessity 
certificates constitute authority to peti- 
tioner to amortize for Federal income 
tax purposes over a period of sixty 
months (pursuant to said § 124A of 
the Internal Revenue Code) that por- 
tion of the cost of such facilities attrib- 
utable to defense purposes. 

Under the provisions of § 124A of 
the Internal Revenue Code, petitioner 
may elect, at any time prior to com- 
pletion of full amortization, to dis- 
continue such amortization, exclude 
for Federal income tax purposes the 
amounts allowable under the necessity 
certificates, and return to normal 
depreciation allowable for Federal 
income tax purposes. 

Amortization of such costs in lieu 
of normal depreciation thereof for 
Federal income tax purposes will 
result in reductions in Federal taxes 
on income during the period of amor- 
tization and increase Federal taxes on 
income thereafter, during any remain- 
ing lives of such facilities so amortized. 
The actual effect of the special rapid 
amortization of cost of emergency 
defense facilities is not to create ad- 
ditional income or a tax saving for 
the petitioner, but simply to defer 
Federal taxes on income, since the 
total aggregate tax deduction allowed 
is the same if the tax rate remains 
constant whether taken in sixty months 
or spread over a longer period. 

The Uniform System of Accounts 
for Electric Utilities as prescribed by 
the Commission does not specifically 
prescribe a method of accounting for 
the Federal income tax effects of amor- 
tization of the cost of facilities under 
necessity certificates. 

Petitioner proposes, subject to the 
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authorization and approval of the 
Commission, to adopt the following 
accounting procedures in respect to 
emergency which it may 
elect to amortize under the provisions 
of §124A of the Internal Revenue 
Code: 

(a) Provide on its books of account 
for depreciation on facilities covered 
in whole or in part by necessity 
rates consistent with 


facilities 


certificates at 


those for like facilities not covered in- 


whole or in part by necessity certif- 
icates, 

(b) During the period of amor- 
tization of such emergency facilities, 
“Provision for Deferred 
ederal Income Taxes”’ and to credit 
to “Appropriated Surplus Arising 
from Deferment of Federal Income 
Taxes” an amount or amounts in total 
for each year equal to the reduction 
in Federal income taxes arising out 
of special amortization, as provided 
in $124A of the Internal Revenue 
Code, in excess of the reduction result- 


charge to 


ing from normal income tax deprecia- 
tion of the cost of such facilities. 

(c) After the expiration of the 
effective amortization period and until 
“Appropriated Surplus Arising from 
Deferment of Federal Income Taxes,” 
applicable to specific facilities is ex- 
hausted or such facilities are retired 
from service, charge ‘“Appropriated 
Surplus Arising from Deferment of 
Federal Income Taxes” and credit 
“Portion of Current Federal Income 
Taxes Deferred in Prior Years” with 
amounts equal to the increase in Fed- 
eral taxes on income resulting from 
depreciation on the emergency facil- 
ities no longer being available for 
Federal income tax purposes. 

The Uniform System of Accounts 
for Electric Utilities as prescribed by 
the Commission does not specifically 
prescribe a method of accounting for 
the Federal income tax effects of amor- 
tization of the cost of facilities under 
necessity certificates and leave should 
be granted: and it will be so ordered. 





IDAHO PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


Re Idaho Power Company 


Cases No. U-1006-7, U-1006-8, Order No. 2159 
September 17, 1952 


PPLICATION by power company for approval of rates; modi- 
fied rate increase authorized. 


Rates, § 339 — Electric — Classes — Large users. 
1. A request by a group of customers for disallowance of an increase in 
the last step of a company’s proposed energy charge which would affect 
those customers using in excess of 200 kilowatt hours without water heat- 
ing, or in excess of 900 kilowatt hours with water heating, in a given month, 
was denied, inasmuch as this request would benefit only large users of do- 


53 
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mestic service and exempt them from the proportionate increase in charges 
which smaller users would be required to pay, p. 55. 

Rates, § 175 — Need for determination of rate base. 
2. The Commission did not consider it necessary to make a determination 
of a rate base in order to pass on proposed tariffs of an electric company 
where such tariffs would not provide a return of 6 per cent on investment 
in operating facilities even when such investment was based upon original 
cost less the amount of the property retirement reserve computed by the 
straight-line depreciation method, p. 60. 

Return, § 87 — Electric company. 
3. A rate of return of 5.68 per cent was not considered excessive for an 
electric utility, p. 60. 


Rates. § 146 — Electricity — Increase reflecting higher cost of living. 
Statement that electric rates which have maintained their index levels 
of ten to twenty years ago must eventually and inevitably reflect the sub- 
stantial increase in the general cost of living index, p. 59. 
¥ 
APPEARANCES: A. C. Inman and 1952, Idaho Power Company, here- 
J. E. Bruce, Boise, appearing on be- sometimes referred to as 
half of the Idaho Power Company, “applicant,” filed with this Commis- 
Sam Kaufman, of the firm sion proposed new tariffs, No. 101, 
and Kaufman, Boise, I.P.U.C. No. 12, comprising its serv- 
rules and regulations, 
with rate schedules applicable to service 


inafter 


applicant ; 
of Anderson 
together 


appearing on behalf of Harry Schup- _ ice 


pel, Boise, and the Idaho State Fed- 


eration of Labor, protestants; W. H. 
Langroise, Boise, appearing on behalf 
of the Terminal Ice and Cold Storage 
Company and King Packing Company, 
protestants; Reverend Saul Miller, 
appearing on behalf of the 
Boise Ministerial Association, prot- 
estants: Captain Ben Wold, Salvation 
Army, Boise, appearing on behalf of 
the Salvation Army, protestants; Paul 
Harder, Buhl, appearing on behalf of 
the Deep Creek Grange, protestants; 
Ed Aschenbrener, Assistant Attorney 
General, Boise, appearing on behalf of 
the Attorney General, the people of the 
state of Idaho, and the Commission; 
Rulon E. Larsen, Utilities Auditor, 
and Stephen L. Guice, Secretary, 
Boise, appearing on behalf of the 
Commission. 


Boise, 


On July 3, 


By the ComMMIssION: 
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supplied on the main section of its 
interconnection system in the state of 
Idaho (and also in the state of Or- 
egon) and No. 101-S, I.P.U.C. No. 
12-S, comprising rates, rules, and 
regulations applicable to service sup- 
plied in its Salmon district. These 
filings, which contained schedules with 
increases in the rates applicable to 
rarious classes of service, were ac- 
companied by the company’s petition 
that the proposed tariffs be made ef- 
fective with all bills rendered by 
applicant on and after September 1, 
1952. 

Subsequently, the applicant filed two 
supplemental applications, the first 
relating to certain power users served 
under contracts containing the same 
rate as in applicant’s existing Schedule 
No. 12; and the second supplemental 











application relating to applicant’s con- 
tract with the city of Weiser, under 
which service is supplied under a for- 


mer schedule which covered service 
for resale, but which was canceled as 
a part of applicant’s tariff in 1949, 
the city of Weiser now being ap- 
plicant’s only remaining customer in 
the state of Idaho to which said former 
schedule applies. These supplemental 
petitions contained new rate filings 
with increases equivalent to those con- 
tained in proposed tariff I.P.U.C. No. 
12, which applicant asks be made 
effective under the contracts involved, 
all of which are on file with the Com- 
mission as special rate schedules. 

Following due and legal notice, the 
above matters came on regularly for 
hearing at the state house in Boise, 
Idaho, on August 19, 1952. 

[1] Applicant’s principal evidence 
was presented in the form of exhibits. 
Following applicant’s presentation of 
exhibits 1-27, counsel for other par- 
ties appearing requested a continuance, 
prior to cross-examination, to enable 
them to study the evidence, and the 
hearing was thereupon continued to 
August 22, 1952. When the hearing 
reconvened, counsel for Terminal Ice 
Company and King Packing Company 
requested permission to withdraw the 
petitions for intervention and protests 
filed by these parties, and such request 
Was granted. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, 
three motions were made. 


(1) Counsel for the Idaho State 


Federation of Labor moved that the 
petition of applicant for approval of 
its proposed tariff filings be denied. 
This party had made no appearance 
other than the entering of its name 
by counsel, and presented no evidence 
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or argument either in the case or in 
support of its motion. As the motion 
raises no issue apart from the main 
issue involved in this proceeding, to 
be decided by the Commission on all 
of the evidence submitted, we believe 
this motion should be, and it is, 
denied. 

(2) Counsel for a group of approx- 
imately twenty-two of applicant’s cus- 
tomers who use electric service for 
house-heating purposes moved (a) 
that the Commission disallow and deny 
the proposed increase in the last step 
of the energy charge in the rate, in 
applicant’s Schedule No. 1—Residen- 
tial Service, from 1.5 cents to 1.75 
cents per kilowatt hour; and (b) that 
the Commission require applicant to 
eliminate from its Schedule No. 1, the 
space-heating monthly demand charge 
($1.25 per kilowatt of space-heating 
demand, applicable during a_ six 
months’ period of winter use), pending 
the Commission’s decision in Case No. 
U-1006-5, in which these same parties 
filed an application for the removal 
of the demand charge from applicant’s 
schedule in its present tariff, I.P.U.C. 
No. 11. 

As to the first motion, (a) referred 
to above, the disallowance of the 
increase in the last step of the energy 
charge in Schedule No. 1 would affect 
only those customers using in excess 
of 200 kilowatt hours (without water 
heating) or in excess of 900 kilowatt 
hours (with water heating) in a given 
month. Customers having a lesser 
number of kilowatt hours of monthly 
use would not be affected at all. This 
motion should be denied as it would 
benefit only larger users of domestic 
service on applicant’s system, and 
exempt them from the proportionate 
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increase in charges which the smaller 
users would pay. 

As to the second motion, (b) re- 
ferred to above, the matter of appli- 
cant’s space-heating demand charge is 
pending before this Commission in an- 
other proceeding, Case No. U-1006- 
5, brought by the same parties who 
are represented here. The use of elec- 
tricity for modern house-heating in- 
i i relatively 


lations in this area is 


The Commission is 
-, that in other areas in 


advised, 
the 
where electric 

more prevalent be- 
ll ilder clim both 


neraily mi! r climate, 


owned and private utilities 


space-heating service, in 
‘harge for the space- 

have modified the 
the rate or adopted 

» applicable to space- 
mers or to all users 
nds exceeding a specified 
proposed Schedules No. 
the 


id charge but, by reason 


retained space- 


of the other proceed- 
ided no increase therein 

pond wit 
for other cl 


h the increases made 
isses of service. The evi- 
dence in Case No. U-1006-5 was 
made a part of this proceeding, upon 
motion of protestants’ counsel, for ref- 
erence purposes. Upon the record, 
as it now stands, we believe that the 
demand charge for space-heating cus- 
tomers only should be eliminated from 
the rate, pending final disposition of 
Case No. U-1006-5, and that ap- 
plicant be directed to file, for its 
proposed tariffs I.P.U.C. Nos. 12 and 
12-S, revised Schedules No. 1 con- 
taining, in lieu of the space-heating 
demand charge, appropriate adjust- 
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ments with respect to demand or 
energy charges, subject to this Com- 
mission’s approval. The second motion 
of protestants should be granted, and 
applicant file revised schedules as 
herein provided. 

From the testimony and other evi- 
dence submitted in this proceeding, 
the Commission makes the following 
decision embodying its findings, con- 
clusions, and order, as follows: 


Findings 
I 


Idaho Power Company is a corpo- 
ration duly qualified to do and doing 
business as an electric public utility 
It is an ‘ 
corporation” and a 


in the state of Idaho. 
trical 
utility,” as those terms are defined i: 
Chap I, Title 61, Idaho Code, 
under the jurisdiction and regulatory 
ity of this Commission. 


II 


renders 


author 


Applicant 


rl 
utility service in southern Idaho, over 


electric public 


its interconnected system; in the area 
in the vicinity of Salmon, in Lemhi 
county, Idaho, by means of its own 
lines and certain interconnecting lines 
of the Montana Power Company and 
Utah Power & Light Company; and 
also in eastern Oregon and a small 
area in Elko county in northern 
Nevada, which are also served by 
applicant’s interconnected system. 


III 


Applicant has filed proposed new 
tariffs comprising service rules and 
regulations and rates applicable to its 
service supplied in the state of Idaho 
from its interconnected system (Tariff 
No. 101, I.P.U.C. No. 12) and also 
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in its Salmon district (Tariff No. 
101-S, IL.P.U.C. No. 12-S). Ap- 
plicant’s rates for service from its 
interconnected system in the states of 
Oregon and Nevada are the same as 
those at which service is supplied from 
its interconnected system in the state 
of Idaho. 


IV 


Applicant’s rates have been in ef- 
fect, in substantially the form contained 
its present tariff, since applicant’s 
lariff No. 4 was approved in July, 
1939. Since that time, although rate 
reductions and minor in 
schedules have been made, the relation- 
hip between schedules has remained 
hstantially the same. In applicant’s 
posed new tariff filings, the various 
hedules and in 
ch schedule have been so modified 


hat all customers on a given schedule, 
th like amounts of energy consump- ° 

vill in the same 

tion, whether they are large 

or small users of In 

tariff for applicant’s 


revisions 


affected the steps 


be increased 


service. 


re | ¢ sed 


lectric Plant in Service iors 
ctric Plant Acquisition Adj. . 
rking Capital 


Sub-total 
Deductions : 
Plant Held for Future Use (Net) ... 
> for property retirement oy 
for electric plant Acq. Adj. 
ibutions in aid of Construction 


ctric 


Total Deductions 


Net investment in operating electric plant plus working 
capital ea er 


In arriving at the above allocation 
of electric plant investment for Idaho 
service, applicant’s principal generat- 
ing stations and major transmission 


Salmon district, approximately the 
same relationship is maintained as 
previously existing between the Sal- 
mon and main interconnected system 
“ates. 
V 

Applicant’s financial exhibits cov- 
ered its operating results for three 
periods, namely, the calendar year 
1951, twelve months ended May 31, 
1952, and estimated for the calendar 
year 1952, all of which have been 
considered by the Commission. The 
figures submitted showing the most 
recent actual results of operation over 
a twelve-months’ period are for the 
twelve months ended May 31, 1952, 
which are the figures hereinafter re- 
ferred to as illustrative of the basis for 
our decision. 

VI 

For the twelve months ended May 
31, 1952, applicant’s net investment in 
operating electric plant plus working 
capital, based on averages for such 
twelve-months’ period, was as follows: 


IDAHO 
$96,590,995.73 

1,937,470.73 
1,753,336.89 1,565,554.51 


$100,094,020.97 


SYSTEM 
. $109,490,147.21 


$113,486,053.28 


$910,679.57 
11,105,772.07 4 
1,314,463.08 a 
410,914.40 


796.19 
564.66 
195.84 





$13,741,829.12 $10,972,556.69 





$99,744,224.16 $89,121,464.28 
lines are considered as an intercon- 
nected system pool, and investment has 
been allocated or assigned to states 
on the basis of kilowatt hours sold. 
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Other transmission lines, distribution equivalent to one-eighth of applicant's 














lines and substations, and various annual operating expenses, represent- seas 
items of general plant and other prop- ing current operating expenses for and 
erty are assigned to states on other approximately forty-five days, which a 
bases (such as number of customers is adequate to meet applicant’s current -™ 
served, simultaneous peak demand, cash requirements, allowing for the = : 
location of property, etc.) related to time service is supplied in a given pes 
the class of property involved and the monthly billing period, meter reading rig 
manner of its use as a functioning and billing procedure, and collection of 
part of applicant’s interconnected sys- _ bills. 2 
tem and _ business. VI app! 
Working capital is based upon the — 
12-month average of the monthly av- For the twelve months ended May ‘it 
erages of balances in Account 131— 31, 1952, applicant’s net operating rev- J '""* 
Materials and Supplies, to which is enues are summarized as follows: — 
added an allowance for working cash 7 
ol U 
SYSTEM IDAHO ser 
Operating revenues .................00.. cece. ainda ware $17,439,437.95 $15,810,946.97 ing 
Operating expenses .......... 0.0... cece ccc e ccc eceeeees $5,040,821.36 4,575,472.29 - 
NE ee i Owe bs 54 obi mnk adenine dev nselimbiannatealews 5,502,100.79 4,974,420.74 ope 
Property retirement reserve atte) SOE CEE Ce 1,916,400.00 1,706,362.56 erty 
Amortization of electric plant acquisition adjustments ere 162,351.54 140,255.50 1 . 
Total Operating Rev. Deductions .................. $12,621 ,673.69 $11,396,511.09 ven 
Net Operating Revenues ...................cccee ccc eeeeee $4,817,764.26 $4,414,435.88 to 
OV 
In the above tabulation operating 4.5 per cent, estimated to result in +4 
revenues are determined by states in additional wages in the amount of ots 
accordance with geographic origin, approximately $208,000 for the suc- Th 
and operating expenses have been ceeding twelve months. _ 
allocated on various bases (such as An exhibit covering analysis of ie 
kilowatt hours sold, investment in payroll indicates that since July, 1940, ates 
facilities involved, number of cus- payroll increases, to keep up with ™ 
tomers, etc.) applicable to the type increased living costs to employees, Ha 
of expense under consideration. have brought applicant’s current jour- dies 
Certain known increases in operat- neyman wage level for first class line- at 
ing costs will occur in the year men, accountants, salesmen, and other in 
immediately following May 31, 1952, equivalent employment to 118.75 per - 
and are therefore not reflected in the cent over that which was then in effect. of 
above summary of applicant’s expenses Various other items of operating cost te 
for the prior 12-month period, are like- have shown corresponding increases, = 
wise to be considered. Effective May as, for example, cost of automobile tn 
29, 1952, applicant made effective to operation, which the evidence shows ~~ 
all employees below the executive and has increased from 6.1 cents per mile 

administrative group a general pay- in 1940 to approximately 13.5 cents 7” 
roll increase averaging approximately in 1952, or 121 per cent; and over the 
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mvs 





the same period, the average purchase 
and replacement cost per vehicle has 
increased 225 per cent. [Evidence was 
also presented as to increased costs 
of numerous items of materials, sup- 
plies, and equipment used in day-by- 
day operations, ranging from increases 
of 36 per cent to 297 per cent. 

Since the end of World War II, 
applicant has been engaged in a major 
construction program, and over the 
past six years has invested approx- 
imately $88,000,000 in new facilities. 
Six new power plants have been com- 
pleted, with a corresponding expansion 
of transmission, distribution, and other 
service iacilities. The cost of provid- 
a return on applicant’s investment 
in facilities, as the cost of 
operating and maintaining its prop- 
erty, both old and new, can only be 
obtained through the which 
applicant collects for its service. Due 
to the deterioration in purchasing 
power of the dollar, more dollars must 
be spent to provide the service for 
which a given item of cost is required. 
The evidence shows that the cost of 
living index, based on publications of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, has 
risen from 100 in 1940 to 191.1 in 
June, 1952, and is still rising. The 
Handy-Whitman construction index, 
dealing with elements of cost entering 
into electric light and power construc- 
tion in this (the Plateau) area shows 
an increase even higher, from an index 
of 209 in 1940 to 407 at the present 
time. Electric rates, which today have 
maintained their index levels of ten 
to twenty years ago, must eventually 
and inevitably reflect this trend. 


ing 


well as 


rates 


With respect to applicant’s operat- 
ing expenses, the Commission deems 
the item of taxes worthy of special 
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note. 


For the year ended May 31, 
1952, applicant’s taxes chargeable to 
operations—$5,502,100—exceeded by 
almost a half million dollars the ag- 


gregate of all its other operating 
expenses combined. Operating taxes 
exceeded applicant’s total operating 
payroll by $3,037,890. Federal taxes 
amounted to more than half of the 
company’s total tax bill, which the 
consumer must ultimately pay. Of 
the estimated $1,910,414 increase in 
applicant’s rates for service, the ap- 
plicant will retain only approximately 
$883,700. The balance will be re- 
quired for additional taxes in the 
estimated sum of $1,026,714, of which 
approximately $957,000 will go to the 
Federal government. These are ex- 
penses which—although they vitally 
affect the customers of regulated pub- 
lic utilities—are beyond the control 
either of the applicant or of this Com- 
mission. 





Vill 


The evidence shows that had the 
proposed new rates, as submitted by 
applicant, been in effect during the 
calendar year 1951, they would have 
resulted in an estimated increase of 
$1,852,711 in revenues for 
applicant’s entire system from sales of 
electric energy, based upon the busi- 
ness of that year; and said proposed 
rates would have provided an estimated 
$1,910,414 of added gross revenues 
(before taxes) had the same _ been 
applicable during the twelve months 
ended May 31, 1952, based upon the 
business of that period. 


gross 


IX 


Applicant’s stated rate of return on 
investment (depreciated original cost 
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basis) for 1951 was approximately 
5.03 per cent, at its existing rate, and 
under applicant’s estimates for the year 
1952 would have declined to 4.83 per 
cent. 

Had the proposed rates been in 
effect during said period, so as to 
provide the additional revenues as 
referred to in paragraph 8 above, the 
estimated rate of return for the years 
1951 and 1952, stated on a pro forma 
basis, would have been approximately 
5.98 per cent and 5.68 per cent, 
respectively, with a further decline 
estimated for the twelve months end- 
ing May 31, 1953. 


X 


[2, 3] In this proceeding applicant 
has not asked for a specific a 
tion of an official rate base, either 
on the basis of original cost, fair 
value of its property, or reproduction 
Neither has 


requested a finding of its 


cost less depreciation. 
applicant 

entitlement to any specific return on 
investment, 
mined. 
ever, that the rate schedules in ap- 
plicant’s proposed tariffs, based upon 
applicant’s estimates for future busi- 
ness, will not provide applicant with 
a rate of return of 6 per cent on its 
investment in operating facilities, even 
when such investment is based upon 
original cost less the amount of ap- 
plicant’s property retirement reserve 
(which applicant provides under the 
straight-line method of depreciation 
accounting). On this premise the 
Commission deems it unnecessary to 
make a finding and specific determina- 
tion of rate base, or as to the rate of 
return which applicant could properly 
be allowed, as we deem a rate of return 


on whatever basis deter- 


The Commission finds, how- 
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of 5.68 per cent, with evidence to 
indicate that the trend is downward 
still, not to be excessive. 
XI 

With respect to applicant’s proposed 
tariffs for its Salmon district, it ap- 
pears from the evidence that the 
applicant failed to present sufficient 
proof that a further differential in the 
rate schedules between this district and 
the main section is necessary, and, it 
is the opinion of this Commission that 
the proposed tariff 101-S, LP.U.« 
No. 12-S, in Case No. 1006-8, should 
be denied and that no increase he 
allowed for the Salmon district until 
it is determined whether or not a rate 
differential is required. 

XII 

The applicant has applied for a 
schedule of charges to be substituted 
for its special contracts with large 
power users and the city of Wei 
It appears from the evidence that these 
proposed rates are nondiscriminatory 
and such as will provide a rate adjust- 
ment substantially equivalent to that 
provided in applicant's proposed tari! 


I.P.U.C. No. 12. 
XIII 


Based upon the foregoing, we find 
the rates and charges contained in 
applicant’s proposed tariff filings to be 
just, reasonable, and nondiscrim- 
inatory. 

XIV 

Applicant has not proposed an in- 
crease in its Schedule 24, which is 
the rate applicable for irrigation and 


drainage pumping. Applicant points 
out that this is a seasonal rate, and 
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that the pumping season will be ap- 
proximately over by September, when 
the proposed new rates are requested 
to be made effective. Applicant fur- 
ther states that this schedule is receiv- 
ing further study with respect to what 
adjustment, if any, should be made 
prior to the beginning of the irrigation 
season in the spring of 1953. 

From the foregoing findings, the 
Commission makes and enters the 
following 

Conclusions 


1. The space-heating demand charge 
should be eliminated from applicant’s 
proposed Schedules No. 1 in tariffs 
I.P.U.C. Nos. 12 and 12-S, and 
applicant be directed to file revised 
Schedules No. 1 containing, in lieu 
of the space-heating demand charge, 
appropriate adjustments with respect 
to demand or energy charges, which 
shall be subject to the approval of 
this Commission. 

2. Subject to the 
Conclusion 1 above, applicant should 
be authorized to make effective its 
proposed new tariff filings, with the 
space-heating demand charge elim- 
inated from Schedules No. 1 thereof, 
provided, that the Commission retain 
jurisdiction in this proceeding for the 
purpose of approval of such revised 
Schedules No. 1 as applicant may file; 
and provided, further, that the Com- 
mission retain jurisdiction in this 
proceeding for the purpose of a further 
hearing to be held, upon due notice 
given, as to what adjustment, if any, 


provisions of 


should be made with respect to ap- 
plicant’s Schedule No. 24—Irrigation 
and Soil Drainage Pumping Power 
Service. 


ORDER 


It is therefore ordered, that the 
motion of the Idaho State Federation 
of Labor to dismiss the application 
be, and the same is hereby, denied; 
and the motion of the counsel for 
the house-heating customers (a) that 
the Commission disallow and deny the 
proposed increase in the last step of 
the energy charge in applicant’s Sched- 
ule No. 1—Residential Service be, and 
the same is hereby, denied; and (b) 
that the Commission require applicant 
eliminate from No. 1 the 
space-heating monthly demand charge 
be and the same is hereby sustained. 

It is further ordered, that the ap- 
plicant file revised Schedule No. 1— 
Residential Service containing in lieu 
of the space-heating demand charge, 
appropriate adjustments with respect 
to demand charges, for the Commis- 
sion’s approval. 

It is further ordered, that the 
applicant’s tariff No. 101-S, I.P.U.C. 
No. 12-S, in Case No. U-1006-8, be 
and the same is hereby denied. 

It is further ordered, that the ap- 
plicant, Idaho Power Company, be and 
it is hereby authorized to make effec- 
tive its Tariff No. 101, I.P.U.C. No. 
12, subject to the terms of this order; 
and that this tariff become effective 
on billing dates subsequent to our 
approval thereof. 


Schedule 
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WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Manawa Telephone Company 


2-U-3857 
October 31, 1952 


PPLICATION of telephone company for authority to increase 
LX rates; modified increase authorized. 


Expenses, § 114 — Income taxes — Partnership operation. 
1. No allowance for income tax will be allowed a telephone company which 
operates as a partnership, since the partnership is not subject to any income 
tax, p. 63. 

Return, § 111 — Telephones. 
2. A return of 6.5 per cent on a net book value rate base was considered 
adequate for a telephone company, p. 63. 

Service, § 188 — Extension rule — Telephone. 
3. A telephone company’s rural extension rule providing for a maximum 
extension of one-quarter mile at the expense of the company was modified 
to provide for an extension of one-third mile per applicant where rates were 
being increased, p. 64. 


¥ 


rates ranging from $1.15 a month for 
one-party business down to 75 cents a 
month for rural residence service. The 
proposed rates would produce $7,366 
of additional revenue annually. Other 
increases in revenue particularly from 


By the Commission: The Manawa 
Telephone Company, Manawa, Wau- 
paca county, on July 17, 1952, filed 
an application with the Commission 
for authority to increase rates. 


APPEARANCES: L. M. Lamkins, 
General Manager, Manawa, and J. E. 
Byrne, Public Accountant, Madison, 
Manawa Telephone Company; W. H. 
Evans, rates and research department, 
of the Commission staff. 


subscribers to be gained will add $439, 
or a total increase in annual revenues 
of $7,805. 

Increases in wages, rent of central 
office, depreciation expense, and taxes 
are estimated to amount to S6,797, 


The Manawa Telephone Company 
maintains a central office in the vil- 
lage of Manawa serving 82 urban busi- 
ness, 282 urban residence, and 360 
rural residence stations. In addition, 
fifty-five subscribers of other com- 
panies are switched at applicant’s cen- 
tral office. 

The company proposes increases in 
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leaving $1,008 for additional return. 
The company’s pro forma net operat- 
ing income would be $3,056, represent- 
ing a 6.9 per cent return on the net 
book-value rate base. 

The present net monthly rates and 
the rates proposed by the company are 
shown below: 
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Net per month 
Present Proposed 
Urban Service 
Business 


$5.00 
4.50 


4.00 
3.50 
3.00 


3.50 


Residence 
eS CC Cee er 
2-party 
ao ay MO ee ee 
Rural Multiparty Service 
Business 
Residence ............. 2.75 
Extension Telephones 
Business ‘ 1.25 
ee. Serer 90 
The Commission has examined the 
company’s estimates of increased op- 
erating costs and believes certain ad- 
justments should be made to these esti- 
mates. The applicant assumes that 
there will be no increase in toll rev- 
enues over those reported in 1951, 
whereas toll revenues have increased 
slightly over $900 in each of the last 
two years. The Commission will add 
$867 to toll revenues, representing a 
10 per cent increase over 1951 reported 
toll revenues. 


[1] Although the applicant operates 
as a partnership, it has made a claim 
for income taxes equal to the amount 
payable if it were a corporation. This 
amount is disallowed, since the opera- 
tion of the telephone utility is not 
subject to such a tax. The amount pro- 


Operating Revenues : 
Subscriber station revenues 


Service station revenues ................... 


Toll service revenues 
Miscellaneous revenues 


Total operating revenues 
Operating Expenses : 

Repair labor 
Repair materials and supplies 
Other maintenance expense 
Operators’ wages 
Other traffic expenses 
General office salaries . 
Other general expense 


Total above 


posed by the applicant does not repre- 
sent an actual tax levy, and the sub- 
scribers should not be required to 
pay rates which include an allowance 
for taxes which are not actually levied 
against operations. 

[2] The amount claimed for net 
operating revenues of $3,057 provides 
a return of 6.9 per cent. The Commis- 
sion believes a return of 6.5 per cent 
on the net book value rate base is 
adequate. 

The adjustments discussed above 
are summarized as follows: 


Increase in toll revenues 

Income tax excluded 

Reduction in return 

ee arr 


The Commission will prescribe ex- 
change rates estimated to produce $5,- 
036 additional revenues per year from 
present subscribers, or $2,330 less than 
the amount requested by the applicant 
company. 

The income account for the year 
ended December 31, 1951, and the 
Commission’s pro forma income ac- 
count reflecting the adjustments dis- 
cussed herein is shown below: 


Pro 


1951 Adjustment Forma 


$5,350 


eaats ; 3 99 


867 
26 


$6,342 
$1,080 


$27,398 
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Depreciation expense 
Taxes other than income 
Income taxes 
Total operating expenses 
Net operating revenues 
The 
computed below: 


net book value rate base 


Rate Base 
Telephone plant in service 
Less: 


Reserve for depreciation 


$59,910 
18,633 
$41,277 


3,000 


Add: 


Materials and supplies 


Net book value rate base $44,277 


Ratio of net operating income to net 
book value rate base .............. 


6.5% 

[3] The Manawa Telephone Com- 
pany as a part of this proceedings re- 
quests approval of standard rules and 
regulations. The Commission will di- 
rect the applicant to file such rules and 
regulations with the exception that the 
length of pole line to be extended to 
serve new without con- 
tributions be from one- 
fourth mile to one-third mile. 


subscribers 
increased 


The Commission finds: 

1. That the present exchange rates 
of the Manawa Telephone Company 
are unreasonable because of inad- 
equacy. 

2. That the net book value rate base 
is $44,277 and is reasonable and lawful 
for the purposes herein. 

3. That the rates authorized herein 


$756 
473 


$2,782 
1,709 


$31,889 


$2,878 


$26,376 

$2,049 
will produce net operating revenues of 
$2,878 per year representing a 6.5 per 
cent return on the net book value rate 
base found above and which rates are 
reasonable and just. 


$5,513 


$829 


The Commission concludes: 

That it has jurisdiction under 
$$ 196.03, 196.20, and 196.37, Stat- 
utes, to enter an order granting the 
rates authorized herein and that such 
order should be issued. 


ORDER 


The Commission orders: 

1. That the Manawa Telephone 
Company withdraw its present sched- 
ule of exchange rates and substitute 
therefor effective the first billing date 
subsequent to the date of this order 
the rates shown A at- 
tached hereto and made a part hereof. 
[Appendix A omitted herein. ] 


1 Appendix 
il 


2. That within ninety days of the 
date of this order the Manawa Tele- 
phone Company file standard rules and 
regulations similar to those proposed 
in Exhibit 1 [omitted], herein, with 
e one-third 


provi 


the modification to 
subscriber 


1 
mile of pole line per rural 
without contribution in the rural ex- 


tension rule. 
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Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed utilities; similar information relating 

to government owned utilities; news concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers ; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


1953 Expansion Plans 


ow, that the New Year has begun, re- 

leases are gradually coming from utility 
companies announcing their proposed ex- 
penditures for expansion during 1953. Follow- 
ing are a few of the recent announcements : 

Florida Power Corporation estimates that it 
will spend approximately $25,000,000 and, as a 
result, generating capacity of the system, will 
have been increased by 150,000 kilowatts to 
373,671 kilowatts. 

Kansas City Power & Light Company re- 
ports that its building expenses this year are 
likely to total $20,000,000. 

Middle South Utilities, Inc., expects to 
spend over $80,000,000 during 1953. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
estimates that it will spend about $225,000,000 
for plant and equipment in 1953. 

Rockland Light & Power Company esti- 
mates that its expansion program will total 
nearly $36,000,000 over the next four years. 

Southern California Edison Company’s 
1953 construction program is expected to 
amount to $76,000,000. 


Veteran Relay Offered in 
New Miniature Enclosure 


ANTAM-SIZED Class “S” relays manufac- 

tured by Automatic Electric are now 
available in a new small hermetically-sealed en- 
closure, according to a recent announcement. 
The entire unit measures 2-1/32 x 31/32 x 14 
and weighs only 1§ ounces. Mounting studs 
may be arranged on base or narrow side of 
housing. 

This miniature relay was designed for mini- 
mum inductance and maximum make-and- 
break speeds. It is tamper-proof and atmos- 
phere-protected and meets or betters all provi- 
sions of MIL-R 6106. This relay in its new 
enclosure is recommended by the manufacturer 
for applications wherever extremes of shock, 
temperature and vibration require exceptional 
performance. 

Complete information is available by writ- 
ing Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 
1033 West Van Buren street, Chicago 7, 
Illinois. 


Despite production losses resulting from the 
steel strike, output for the year is the largest 
in history, Mr. Warren said, exceeding 1951’s 
record by about 35 per cent. 


Indiana & Mich. Electric 
Doubles Plant Capacity 


NDIANA & MICHIGAN ELEctrIC COMPANY, a 
subsidiary of American Gas & Electric As- 
sociation has put in operation the second 150,- 
000-kilowatt steam-electric generating unit at 
its Tanners Creek plant in Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana. 

The new unit at Tanners Creek brings A. G. 
& E.’s total plant capacity—steam and hydro— 
up to 3,019,000 kilowatts. 

Now under construction at Tanners Creek 
is a third unit, of 200,000 kilowatts, which will 
increase the capacity of the plant to 500,000 
kilowatts by the fall of 1954. Additional proj- 
ects underway will add another 1 million kilo- 
watts to A. G. & E. capacity to bring it up to 
4,019,000 kilowatts by the fall of 1954—four 
times the pre-World War II level. 


Delta-Star Announces New 
Dis-ruptor Switch 


A*™= metai enclosed Dis-ruptor switch for 

600 volt A. C. or B. C. service announced 
by Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., combines the functions of dis- 
connect and load interrupter. 

Rugged construction makes this switch 
capable of withstanding severe usage. With its 
arc-ruptor chamber and quick-make, quick- 
break mechanism, the Dis-ruptor offers safe, 
positive load interruption. This device has 
been thoroughly tested under load conditions 
and has proved able to interrupt its rated ca- 
pacity with ample safety factor. 

These new Delta-Star switches are available 
in ratings of 400, 600, 1200, 2000 and 3000 
amperes . . . two-pole or three-pole units with 
or without provisions for “Amp-trap” fuses. 

Complete information, illustrations and 
catalog numbers are contained in Publication 
5208 available by writing Delta-Star Electric 


(Continued on page 26) 





METER SEALER 


@ Complete with wire snips. 

Sturdy steel, with powerful 

leverage, yet lightweight. 

Flat lettered dies included, 
6. (with slotted or recessed 
ies $6.75) 


G-E Sets Record Year in Steam 
Turbine-Generator Production 


Pcouction of steam turbine-generators by 
the General Electric Company during 1952 
totalled about 5,500,000 kilowatts in rated ca- 
pacity, it was announced by Glenn B. Warren, 
general manager of the company’s turbine 
division. 


Write for 
FREE Catalog. 


A. C. GIBSON CO., INC. surrato's, N.Y. 


Mention the FortNiGHTLY—I¢ identifies your inquiry 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—( Continued) 






























Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 2437 
Fulton street, Chicago 12, Illinois. 


R-R Offers Sectional Customer 
Service Counter 


NEW sectional Customer Service Counter 
_&% for Public Utility District Office Opera- 
tion which enables the cashier to sit down while 


Toronto, announced through its President, E. 
S. Coldwell, that effective January 1, 1953, C. 
R. Sample and C. S. Petrasch, Jr., became 
vice presidents and C. J. Abbott, senior 
vice president. Mr. Abbott is also a vice presi- 
dent and Director of Ford, Bacon & vis 
Construction Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary. 

Mr. Abbott has been associated with the firm 
since 1930 and for the past seven years has 






























































































working, cutting down on fatigue is described ee in charge of all industrial 
in a booklet just released by Remington Rand 8 8 i Dh 
Inc. This unit is designed for use in a small, Mr. Sample, with the organization for 33 
one clerk office or in a district office with a Years, has specialized in valuations and reports 
larger clerical staff. on public utility, industrial, and oil and gas 
The height of this unit enables the customer Properties. ; 7 
to transact his business easily and comfortably, Mr. Petrasch, who will be in general charge 
and makes service faster since the cashier has of new business activities, was formerly as- 
complete facilities within arms reach, for han- sistant manager of the business department. 
dling all normal | sear The bookkeeper and 
cashier always face the customer giving the x . > 
operator a friendly atmosphere. Georgia Power Added 
In large offices several units can be joined 26,000 Customers in 1952 fed 
a Se ee ages Cus- orE than 26,000 oe en se x2 
r a , : added to the lines of the Georgia Power Posy 
ms ag A ee aoe» ere Company during 1952, at the total num- . 
f hechiae SC 246 . ber of customers now served by the company 
aad . ' to more than 506,000, Harllee Branch, Jr., 
. president, announced recently. 
Ford, Bacon & Davis To provide for the increasing need for elec- 
tric power on the part of its customers, the 
Advances Three company invested over $43,000,000 in new 
orD, BAcon & Davis, engineers-constructors _ facilities in 1952. Of this amount, over $25,- 
of New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 000,000 was invested in new generating plants. 
a RE 
ve ee 
—— useful items s= 
——— The five Lincoln booklets on S.E.C. matters are supplied ae 
— without cost. They are Federal Laws, Form S-1 es 
—_, (registration statement), Regulation S-X (financial state- 
— ments), Regulation C (registration procedure), Regulation = IBA 
= X-14 (proxy rules). A request on your business stationery = 
-_ will bring these useful items to you promptly. 7 — 
= Sy |sim 
== LINCOLN financial printers — | 
= Lceancessnesnd met 
-— = NEW YORK (6): 130 Cedar Street * WOrth ——— foon 
—_ CHICAGO (5): 732 Sherman Street * WAba <a | 
—_-_ +: + “3 CU ma. 
== 3 —_—_— 
—. Specialized service in all Bir nt tT N 
=\ documents relating to cou 
qua. corporate finance and Ja: 
See ‘ stockholder and public relations. pia: 
———— ort 
. a -_ wri 
3 SRB E ces Tes : <2 e the 
JAN, 15, 1953 Mention the FortNIGHTLY—It identifies your inquiry 
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IBM Mark Sensing Makes the Meter 
Reader’s Job Easier 


Simply by making several short pencil 
marks on the face of this IBM Card, the 
meter reader is spared the trouble and in- 
convenience of having to subtract and 
make longhand entries. 


No longer does the Ac- 
counting Department com- 


STurp 


{Gt jMATE) Patsegs 
+) Mag, 







The ONLY Improvement Ever Made 
in Meter Reading! 


scription errors, because IBM electronic 
and electric machines take over where the , 
meter reader leaves off—speeding the job 
from start to finish. 


This is just one of the many IBM con- 
tributions to utility accounting. Write 
Dept. D for a copy of the 1952 edition of 
IBM Customer Accounting for Utilities. 





plain about his arithmetic 
or the legibility of his hand- 
, Writing. And no longer is 


( IBM 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





there a possibility of tran- 
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Here is... 
concise, practical data on 


steam power 


generating equipment 


and its integration in 
the efficient plant 


PP 











Just Out—4th Edition 


STEAM 
POWER 
STATIONS 


By GUSTAV A. GAFFERT 


Mechanical Engineer and Partner 


Sargent and Lundy, Chicago 


627 pages, 6 x 9, 432 figures, 43 tables, 


$8.00 


Here is an unusually comprehensive discussion of steam 
power plant machinery from the standpoint of construction 
of the various types of equipment, their performance char- 
acteristics, economics, and integration in the complete plant. 
The book provides engineering data on the design of this 
equipment, a knowledge of the economics of the efficient plant, 
and considerable information that will be of value in problems 
of the selection of equipment suitable for various purposes. 


The author says in the Preface: “The treatment 
begins with fundamentals and develops in a way that 
allows the practical man as well as the student to 
expand his knowledge progressively through the 
more difficult subjects to the goal—complete inte- 


gration of all machinery.” 


Retaining the same general plan and organization which con- 


tributed so to the success of the previous editions, the present 
edition of this practical book follows an especially compre- 


hensive approach in dealing with power plant machinery. 





See what help you can get from 
these features of the Fourth Edition 


@ includes steam and heat rates for pre- 
ferred standard steam turbines of 11,500, 
15,000, 20,000, 30,000, 40,000, 60,000, 
and 90,000 kw capacities 


@ there is latest data on cyclone firing, 
pressurized furnaces, axial flow fans, and 
extraction cycle technique—material us- 
ually available only through the consult- 
ing engineer 

@ the chapter on station design has been 
revised with more emphasis on central- 
ized control and outdoor stations 


@ includes a more complete discussion 
of cooling towers and modern reheat 
cycles, and an up-to-date discussion of 
the practical application of the mercury 
cycle 


. Feed-water Heaters and 
Evaporators 21 
8. Feed-water Treatment 
9. Fuels and Combustion 
10. Steam-generating Units 
11. High-pressure and 
Binary-cycle Boilers 


13. Economizers and Air 








20. 


22. 


12. Dust Collectors 3. 
24. 


Heaters 23. 


After outlining the equipment of a power plant, the book 
shows how each piece of apparatus or equipment is con- 
structed, then presents its performance characteristics, and 
finally discusses economic and other factors of its integration 
with other major and minor machinery. 
chapter headings will indicate how thoroughly the book covers 
the various elements of the steam power generating plant. 


A glance at the 


CONTENTS: 

1. Introduction 14. Superheaters and 
2. Equipment of a Power Reheaters 

Station — 15. Fuel-burning Equipment 
3. Steam Engines 16. Ductwork and Piping 
4. Steam Turbines | 17. Draft System 
5. Heat Transfer : 18. Coal and Ash Handling 
: Condensers 19. Pumping Equipment 


Steam-station Costs 


. Load Curves and Plant 


Location 
Selection of Prime Mov- 
ers and Steam-generat- 
ing Equipment 
Cycle Arrangement 
Binary Vapor Cycles 
Station Design 


Pusuic UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 
Munsey BvuILDING 


Wasuincron 4, D. C. 
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° % 
This is a TARE 
-.+- Obviously, a combination of tortoise and hare 
and also a good example of how Sorg works. We 
have to be fast and we have to be thorough because 
our clients must have quality, whatever the deadline. 
—~ Specialists in all types of financial, corporate and 
legal printing, Sorg has had over 30 years’ experi- 
eam ence in handling the whole job...from design 
tion a through composition, printing, binding, mailing. 


We're available 24 hours a day in the interests of 
producing fine, accurate printing with, when neces- 
sary, utmost speed. 


har- f 


ant. 
this 
ant 








ems 
ses. 
Chicoge prmnna london Associate 

mcCORMICK ond HENDERSON, Inc The LEAGRAVE PRESS, Ud 
on- 
sent 
n Know the excitement of 100 years of 
00. 
on- pioneering and progress of a great utility 


and 
‘ion 
the 
ers 
ant. 








Starting in colorful Gold Rush times, years is vividly recorded in terms of 
this story of a famous company spreads the men and forces that shaped its 
a panorama of individualistic men, development. The rich flavor of Cali- 
rugged enterprise, and American his- forniana and Western history of that 
tory. The exciting, picturesque era period permeates and forms a back- 
spanned by P.G. and E.’s first hundred drop for the story. 


P-G-E- 


OF CALIFORNIA 

















n 
8 | Just Published! The Centennial Story of Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
1852-1952 
Ss sted h 
7 are fost s few of By CHARLES M. COLEMAN 
je man ‘erest- 
ov- Ing fees — 320 pages, 6x9, 50 full-page photographs, 30 portraits, end-paper map, $4.50. 
\. ake sag 
- | wr than ? Filled with fascinating stories: cause his abrupt resignation from the 
porfing. . ry % § © How did a defaulted loan put George Mt. Whitney Power Company? 
above all, a hu- H. Roe in the electrie utility busi- @ How did an obscure millwright in an 
= » document, ness? isolated mountain town play a big 
ma cpus tne dra- { @ How did smoke from a generating part in the building of the California 
ing epoch and a plant send a sugar magnate into the power industry? 
S ly endowed gas and electric business? e What strange twist of events lined 
sia @ Why did A. G. Wishon’s dreams of a a father and his son up on opposite 
Cc great San Joaquin Valley system sides in a price war? 
Send for 


your copy to Pusric Urtitities ForTNIGHTLY 
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Twofold Benefits From The 


Analysts Journal 


7, Its timely articles by the nations leading security analysts and 
economists keep you informed as to methods and trends in the 
security markets. You will be better able to present your com- 
pany in its most favorable light if you know the trend of finan- 
cial thinking as expressed in the official publication of the 
Security Analysts. 


Its advertising pages provide a means of putting your story 
across to the Analysts. There is no more direct and effective 
way to contact this influential group of investment specialists 
than to advertise in their own quarterly Journal. 
To Keep Abreast of Investment Markets 
READ THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 
e 
To Keep Investment Markets Abreast of Your Company 
ADVERTISE IN THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SECURITY ANALYSTS 











The Analysts Journe! 

20 Broad Street, Room #908 

New York 5, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Please enter my subscription for one year at the subscription rate of $4.00. 


(C) Please send me your advertising brochure. 
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FACILITIES FOR THE SMALLEST OR THE LARGEST 


The 225-acre Newport News plant includes plate steel and machine shops 
equipped with a complete variety of tools to fabricate items of water power equip- 
ment of any size. Contracts received by Newport News for hydraulic turbines with 
an aggregate rated output in excess of 8,000,000 horsepower have included units as 
high as 165,000 horsepower and as low as 500 horsepower. 


Supplementing the extensive facilities are the equally important experienced 
and skilled personnel at Newport News to design and build such equipment. 


Your inquiries for hydraulic turbines of any size will receive prompt attention. 


Write for illustrated booklet on water power equipment. 


NEWPORT NEWS 


SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK CO. 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


This page is reserved under the MSA PLAN (Manufacturers Service Agreement) 
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REGULATION 


(1941) 





by 
A. C. Webber 


(Former Chairman, Massachusetts Department 
of Public Utilities) 


Carefully Selected Cases Covering 
Many Problems Confronting Utility 
Managements Today As _ Solved 
by One of the Oldest State Public 


Utility Commissions—Massachusetts 





| 831 Pages 
| $6.50 


| Included are discussions of vital questions, such as: 





- - - Taxes in Relation to Rates 


- - - Higher Operating Costs in Relation to 
the Consumer and Utility Stockholder 


| - - - The Reproduction Cost Rule 
| - - + Inflation and Utility Rates 


} - - - Rates of Public Service Corporations 
| and Other Price Levels 


- - - Constitutional Safeguards Insuring Rea- 
sonable and Just Compensation for Public 
| Utility Property Devoted to Public Service 


| Concise Supplementary Text Referring to Important 
Principles of Public Utility Regulation with Annotations 





| PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC. 





| 
| 
| 
| Munsey Building Washington 4, D. C. 


EE ee... ———————— 
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Little blocks, say 2’ x 4”’ x 8’, don’t pile up very 
fast. 


We hang walls up in sizable panels. 


And that is an easy way to understand why 
Robertson’s real product is time. 


We make walls that are hung in place. We make 
them complete with insulation when the panels 
are delivered. We engineer them piece by piece 
in advance at the factory. We put expert crews on 
the job to place them. 


We make time, now, when time is the essence. 
We save days and weeks in finishing a building 
for use, because years have been put into the 


development of these unique skills. 


Quick is the word we practice. 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO., 


2424Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Peaasylvesia 


PITTSBURGH, 


SOM 





Q-Panels are fabricated from Galbestos, alumi- 
num, stainless steel, galvanized and black steel 
in lengths up to 25'. 


Q-Panels, 3" in depth with 14" of incombusti- 
ble insulation, have a thermal insulation value 
superior to that of a 12" dry masonry wall with 
firred plaster interior. A single Q-Panel with an 
area of 50 sq. ft. can be erected in nine minutes 
with a crew of only five men, and twenty-five 
workmen have erected as much as an acre of wall 
in three days. 


Q-Panel construction is quick, dry, clean, and 
offers an interesting medium of architectural 
expression. 


PA. 


Offices in 50 Principal Cities 
World-Wide Building Service 
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Here is... 
es * | 
authoritative help | 
\ 
. 
for your problems in | 
\ 
power plant work | 
\ 
‘ ss) 
Many descriptions, 
1] CENTRAL STATIONS |Mzz sescetece cage 
: 18 chapter headings 
A complete manual of central station | |. Distribution-system Nomencle 
theory and practice 2. Distribution Loss and Distribu- 
3 edly and Demand 
HIS BOOK GIVES THE ELECTRICAL MAN the " Factors ™ 
A self-study material needed to advance himself in central sta- £ toed tee, et ee 
tion work. In a plain, detailed way, the author covers the how . ee tte . 
and why of the generation, transmission, and distribution of elec- “nificance . : = 
trical energy, including scientific fundamentals, design factors, a ee © oe 
central station set-up, etc. A practical guide, with numerous 6. Colcsiotion aad Design of Ot 
illustrations from practice, for all who require a workable under- 9. Calculation and Design of Alter- 
standing of this subject. 10, Tranuwissfon "and Distribution 
This edition retains the practical treatment of the earlier 1. eeiieal Energy 
editions, but includes considerable new material relating to devel- -. Acbomeiie Volinan Regulators 
opments in the field, turbines, the network system, lightning jh eee « Eye Fa 
protective apparatus, description and illustrations of a number crating Stations 
of types of voltage regulators, etc. - combustion-engine, "and." Hy 
By TERRELL CROFT, Consulting Electrical Engineer 16, Steamelectric. Generating St 
Revised by GEORGE H. HALL . — , 
Third edition, 360 pages, 51 x8, 285 illustrations, $5.00 17. —— combustion-engine Sta 
18. Hydroelectric Stations ; 
How to select, install, operate, and maintain steam 
power plant auxiliaries and accessories 
HIS FACT-PACKED MANUAL DEMONSTRATES - 
the wisest selection of steam power plant equipment, and the - 
methods of installing, maintaining, and operating it that will Contents 
insure generation of power at the least cost. The book describes Pump Theory and Calculations 
the facts you need to know about each piece of equipment in pee mo “4 cannes ; 
clear-cut detail. 534 excellent drawings, diagrams, charts, tables, to faxee 
and photographs illustrate the equipment in use in this field. Injectors 
e data presented on pumps, boiler-feeding apparatus, prob- oe of Ln footing 
lems of feed-water heating, condensers, steam piping, etc., enable —<—_~O" / 
you to cut losses and upkeep expenses to a minimum. Included Economizers and Air Preheaters 
also is valuable information to help you solve the problems of nt oe» a r 
. . ee. ir n 
preventing losses in steam piping systems. sad Pipin = atone > hea 
TERRELL CROFT, Editor, Consulting Engineer Steam Separators 
Revised by D. J. DUFFIN, formerly at Consolidated Edison Co. of Steam Traps 
N. Y. and National Research Council, Washington, D. C. 
Second Edition, 583 pages, 5x8, 534 illustrations, 7 tables, $6.00 
Pustic UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 








Tue AMERICAN APPRAISAL Company 


ORIGINAL COST STUDIES @ VALUATIONS @ REPORTS 
for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
and other principal cities 








AMERICAN CALIQUA COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
HIGH TEMPERATURE WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Space Heating and Industrial Processing 
District and Municipal Heating 


222 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
4706 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 








Ford, Bacon & Davis 
ansie Engineers eres 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 














(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 
GIBBS & HILL no. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS - CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORE LOS ANGELES 


7 GA GILBERT ASSOCIATES 























INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS © CONSULTANTS * CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK - READING - WASHINGTON + HOUSTON © PHILADELPHIA - ROME * MANILA + MEDELLIN 


FOUNDED 1906 








W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Valuations — Depreciation Studies — Rate of Return 
Investigations and Reports for Financing " 
Transit and Traffic Surveys — Fare Studies 
55 Liberty Street New York 5 


JAY SAMUEL HARTT 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
327 South LaSalle Street * CHICAGO * Telephone HArrison 7-8893 


Consultant to Public Utilities: Valuations; Rate of Return Studies; Reports for 
Financing; Other Problems of Management, Engineering and Finance. 


CYRUS G. HILL, ENGINEERS 


Public Utility Properties 
Valuation and Operating Reports 
Plans — Design — Construction — Rate Cases 


231 So. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


























Gustav Hirsch Organization, Inc. 
Consulting and Supervisory Engineers 


1347 West 5th Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio @ Telephones: L. D. 78—Kingswood 061! 
ALL PHASES OF PUBLIC UTILITY ENGINEERING AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 











HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















Mention the Fortnicut.ty—It identifies your inquiry. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 
JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


ENGINEERS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
caches ine STUDIES— 





for Rate Cases, Security Issues, aeeeeey and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 
DETERMINATION 


She huljian Coyoralion 


ENGINEERS . CONS TeeerToe Ss 











en At ee ee ae 2 


DESIGN e CONSTRUCTION « MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS ¢ INVESTIGATIONS ee REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 








William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
NOROTON, CONNECTICUT 
Utility Management Consultants Specializing in REGULATORY 
AN 


GAS D 
aecTuC COST ANALYSIS Mnosieas 
for past 35 years 
Send for brochure: ‘'The Value of Cost Analysis to Management’ 


N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


Engineers and Consultants 


REPORTS—APPRAISALS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES—BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 














RATES TAXES 


SAFETY MIDDLE WEST FINANCE 
PENSIONS INSURANCE 
BUDGETING SERVICE ADVERTISING 








PERSONNEL co ACCOUNTING 

ENGINEERING e SALES PROMOTION 

STOCK TRANSFER 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Pioneer Service an Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 


OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 





331 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











Outstanding Designing « Engineering « Construc- 
tion * Piping » Equipment + Surveys 


in the * Plans + Steam or Diesel Power 


Plants, Alterations, Expansions 





Industry DESIGN - ENGINEERING + CONSTRUCTION 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 








THE RUST ENGINEERING co. 


Power Plant Design and Construction 
Boiler Settings, Chimneys, Equipment Erection 


PITTSBURGH, PA, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 








ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCTORS 


SANDERSON & PORTER Sap 








Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 


Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 


Chicago 3, Ill. 








The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Reports—Appraisals 
Consulting Engineering 
80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
Publishers of the 35- ie ing 








DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 
for Public Utili 
REPORTS — VALUATIONS PR ny 
Including Hydro-Electric Properties 
1304 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
ALBRIGHT & FRIEL INC. EARL L. CARTER 
Consulting Engineers Consulting Engineer 
ee eee : SEEUeUUeetan, GaET Gian GREENE 
City Planning. Reporte cts Aporainals and Rates Public Oe Seer tenn one 
121 SOUTH BROAD * PHILADELPHIA 7 910 Electric Building Indianapolis Ind. 


























Bopopy-BENJAMIN 


ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Power Plant Design, Specification and 


ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 






Constrcion Supervision CONSOLIDATED 
Sees ae ee ckcieel Carcices ond Qapests GAS anv SERVICE CO. 


28 WEST ADAMS . DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, til 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (concluded) 








ENGINEERS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Investigations—Reports—Appraisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 





LUTZ & MAY 


Consulting Engineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGN—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 














FRANCIS S. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SoUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctTRric Co. 
Electrical Contracting Engineers 


TRANSMISSION LINES—UNDERGROUND DIsTRI- 
BUTION — POWER STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
COMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


CHICAGO Los ANGELES 








HARZA ENGINEERING CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
L. F. HARZA 
E. MONTFORD FUCIK CALVIN V. DAVIS 
Hydro-Electric Power Projects 
Transmission Lines, System Management, 
Dams, Foundations, Harbor Structures, 
Soil Mechanics 


400 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 











ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 





DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS — EXAMINATIONS — APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN — TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 








Testing + Inspection « Consulting 
Product Development & Research 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, = 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Boston * Chicago * Denver * Los Angeles 
Memphis * New York ¢ Philadelphia * Providence ¢ Dallas 

















LARAMORE AND DOUGLASS, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


POWER PLANTS 
TRANSMISSION DISTRIBUTION 
DESIGN—REPORTS—APPRAISALS—RATES 


79 East Adams Street Chicago 3, Illinois 


WESTCOTT & MAPES 


Incorporated 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
VALUATIONS — STUDIES — REPORTS — 
DESIGN — SUPERVISION 


UTILITIES — INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
INSTITUTIONS — SCHOOLS — PUBLIC WORKS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 








LUCAS & LUICK 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSALte Sr., Cuicaco 











Representation in this Professional Directory 
may be obtained at very reasonble rates. 
Kindly address inquiries to: 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 
309 Munsey Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 











Mention the FortniGHtLy—It identifies your inquiry 
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OVER 6 YEARS 
PROOF OF PERFORMANCE 


LTERNATOR SYSTEM 





c— 


| SOME OF THE MANY UTILITIES 
| USING THE LEECE-NEVILLE 
ALTERNATOR SYSTEM 


Public Service Co. of New Mexico 
Hydro Electric System, Winnipeg 

light & Water Department, Columbus, Miss. 
Northwestern Electric Coop., Okla. 

Corn Belt Electric Coop., Bloomington, Ill. 
The California Electric Power Co., Riverside 
The Dayton Power and Light Co. 
Peoples Gas, Light and Coke Co., Chicago 
Portland General Electric Co., Portland, Ore. 
Jackson Electric Dept., Jackson, Tenn. 


Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 








YOU CAN 


RELY ON Heavy Duty Automotive Electric Equipment for Over FS Year 


ALTERNATOR SYSTEMS | taf GENERATORS ¢ STARTING MOTORS 
¢ FRACTIONAL HP MOTORS © 


[eece - 
jjeville | 


Since 1946 Leece-Neville AC-DC Alter- 
nator Systems have been delivering un- 
matched performance. On 2-way radio 
cars and trucks...or wherever current 
demands are high, L-N Alternators give: 
@ 25 to 35 amps with engine idling 
e ample capacity to carry the 
entire electrical accessory load 
e fully charged batteries always 
e better radio operation 
There are L-N Alternator Systems rated 
at 50 amps and 80 amps for 6-volt sys- 
tems; 60 to 150 amps for I2-volt systems. 


Ask us to arrange a demonstration of the 
L-N Alternator for your fleet. Or write for 
all the facts. The Leece-Neville Company, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Distributors in princi- 
pal cities...Service Stations everywhere. 
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HIGH-SPEED SAFETY, LOW MAINTENANCE, RECTANGULAR PATTERN WITH G-E FORM 109 LUMINAIPES 


Safe speed with G-E Form 109’s orf 


two New Jersey Turnpike bridges 


NO NIGHT FATALITY has occurred on the 
two New Jersey Turnpike bridges illumi- 
nated by G-E Form 109 Luminaires, despite 
heavy traffic averaging 84,000 vehicles dur- 
ing every 24-hour period. The Form 109’s 
make safe, high-speed driving possible 
where the New Jersey Turnpike bridges 
the Hackensack and Passaic Rivers, and 
warn motorists of the change from the us- 
ual straight-away travel. 


USE FILAMENT LAMPS. Average in- 
tensity of 0.6 footcandles on the concrete 
roadway is provided by 133 G-E Form 
109’s equipped with 10,000-lumen, 20- 
ampere filament lamps, at a mounting 
height of 30 feet to light center, with 100- 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


foot staggered spacing. Poles are isolated 
from the road area with a special bracket 
mount which mounts them over the side of 
the bridge structure. 


LOW MAINTENANCE. The G-E Form 
109 luminaire gives you the flexibility of 
using either mercury or filament lamps, the 
economy of G-E standardization, and ex- 
tremely high light utilization. You «re as- 
sured of minimum maintenance cos with 
quick, easy relamping and low gle sware 
breakage. For information, ask yo: G-E 
representative for Bulletin GEA-5- 9. Or 
write Section 452-135E, General EF ectric 
Company, Schenectady 5, New Yor 
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